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Ebents of the eck. 


Tue Hindenburg line has been broken In spite of 
the boasts of the enemy, and the misconceptions of our 
own civilian statesmen, the “ impregnable ’’ barrier has 


been stormed ; the “ impenetrable ’’ wall has been broken 


through. No achievement could be more opportune at 
a moment when the valedictory address from Paris to 
** Westernism ”’ 
strategy are still fresh in the ears that were tickled or 
affronted We claim to 


justification, for we have always insisted that the Western 


and the popular suggestions of a new 


by them may make some 
Front could be broken, and have repeatedly suggested that 
certain disastrous implications of the war of positions 
The 


we wrote on April 14th. 


must soon emerge for the Germans impregna 
bility of p sitions is a fiction,’’ 
‘“ The line }f the Western Front is changing rapidly, and 
the German tendency is to concentrate men and material 
on the sector which they imagine most threatened. It 
is our part to see that such confidence in mere positions 
is misplaced.”’ 
- * 


THE transition from the static to the kinetic is now 


actually beginning ’’ (November 3rd). The enemy is 
now brought within view of another great retreat on the 
Western Front 10th) The 


might be multiplied indefinitely ; but, indeed, 


(November quotations 
we have 
only steered by plain military theory, and have refused 
to be betrayed into every slight scheme that finds a shift 
ing lodgment in the amateur’s head. Sir Douglas Haig’s 
blow on Tuesday morning is his best vindication. By 
the law of consequences, certain developments of the 


the 


quotations which we have reprinted above, we have 


cumulative offensive were obvious. In one of 





that concentration leads to counter-con 


pointed out 


tration, and, in the weaker side, this leads to the creat« 


f thinly-held spaces of the line Further, it is 


is we have frequently insisted 


nterpretation of the war, that n 


r, and any given! hod of k leads very 


“his has been show! 


to appropriate un 


by the tactics of bombardment, which have been pr 
longed and then shortened, started and then interrupted 


have tended to be extraor: 


The 


seen upon 


and recently 


but short bvious development 


thought was Tues 


SURPRISE ¢ 
b mbardment, except 


tion of artillery must be observe But what if there 


no bombardment at a ne or tw occasions 
on the Russian front 
But the 


mans apparently thought it 


were 
the expedient was tried with good 
difficulty, and the Ger 


The 


General 


y , 
resuits wire was ti 
answet! 


Byng's 


Third Army sent forward tanks in large numbers against 


insuperable 


was the tanks. On Tuesday morning 


n the Hindenburg line. The extreme 


an extended area 


limits of the att: over twenty miles apart, one 
pointing to the southern flank of the Drocourt-Queant 
switch line and the Tl 
attacks 
and distraction. The main attack was 
the Bapaume-Cambrai road and the Per 


yn this front the 


other towards Le Catelet These 


outlying were meant for the sake of diversion 


laun hed het ween 
nne-Cambral 


road, and results were at once decisive 


This sect r measures some 12 and the depth t< 


The 


and trod 


} 
miles 


which the troops penetrated was about five miles 


tanks moved forward in their leisurely way 


, , 
aown dense and 


The 


German guns 


the wire barriers, many of them most 


wake the infantry followed 


Ev el 


gathered what was happening little could be done 


intricate ind in their 


surprise was c mplete when the 


since 
our troops were already behind the German lines 


* 


A numBER of villages taken Havrincourt, 


were 
which many might have thought impreenable from the 


early history of assault and repulse in the spring, fell 


to West Riding Territorial 


captured Marcoing (34 miles from 


Other British battalions 


Cambrai) and 


the Scheldt Canal crossings. By the evening the tro )ps 


were within three miles of Cambrai, after penetrating 


through three formidable positions Lach of these was 


about three juarters of a mile deep, fortified in the most 


modern way, protected by densely erwoven barbed 


wire, and armed with numer 


machine-guns in 


concrete and The whole f the 


Wednes- 


being hurried forward by both 
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deep defensive area had been penetrated. On 
day reinforcements were 


ana there were flier ely cr ntested hattles sont h 


of Cambrai. In the « vening it was known that 


more than 8,000 prisoners had been taken, and there 
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Tue whole battle reflects the highest praise upon 
Sir Douglas Haig and his Staff, who have not been 
limited to attacking the Germans in their strongest 
positions. ,Such nonsense was always unpardonable. 
Let us hope this stroke will give it the coup de grace. 
General Byng and his troops of the Third Army have 
come splendidly out of the supreme test, and there can 
be no doubt that their success will have a heartening 
effect upon the Allies everywhere. This is not the least 
of the results of the battle. In its larger bearing 
it may prove the most important success since 
the Marne. Obviously, the Germans will do all they 
can to check the advance, and even, if possible, to cut 
off the salient the new front will make in their defences. 
That defines the issue at present. The struggle is in 
the open, and the whole of the German positions on the 
West are at stake; and let us notice that the situation 
is far graver than when the last retreat was made. We 
have several times pointed out that the Western Front 
has now numerous sensitive sectors which threaten 
irretrievable disaster under certain conditions. Verdun 
is one. The Aisne sector is another, since Pétain’s recent 
success, and he is reported to be striking now at the 


eastern end. 
* * * 


Tue Ypres front is the worst. The bearing of this 
point is that whereas in the March retreat, Hindenburg 
could depend upon some pivots not too far distant, and 
upon unstrained sectors of the line in between, he can 
now find no secure pivots between the coast and Alsace. 
Between the two extremes, sector after sector has been 
worn thin. We must not imagine the war ended. We 
ourselves have faced far worse conditions. But the 
Germans must sooner or later face a drastic withdrawal 
from the West, and the conditions under which it must 
be made are full of risk for them. The immediate 
sequence depends upon the force with which Sir Douglas 
Haig can drive home his blow, and this in turn is a 
question of his resources. If the disciples of dispersion 
have had their way, the battle may have no immediate 
strategic consequences. But if there are sufficient troops 
available it is possible an immediate resumption of open 
warfare may follow over the bulk of the front. But 
already we have gained the most brilliant victory in the 
West, and we have proved that the strongest line can be 
breached. The rest is a matter of forces which, owing 
to recent changes (and Parliament should at once probe 
them, lest they prove to be weakening changes), we 


cannot estimate. 
* * * 


Tue Italian situation is nearing the critical stage. 
The resistance during the past week to the impetuous 
assaults of the two Austro-Hungarian armies between 
the Piave and Asiago has been as courageous and stub- 
born as that of any troops during the war. Von 
Hétzendorf and Krobatin know that time is against 
them, and they have hurled troops into the struggle 
without regard to the losses suffered by them. They have 
gained successes, and have driven the line to its chief 
defences between the Brenta and the Piave on Mt. 
Grappa; but so far they have not made much impres- 
sion upon that position, which is still eight miles from 
the plain. On the Piave itself two more crossings have 
been lost to the enemy; but the assailants have been 
thrown back and pinned to the western bank of the river. 
The area near the sea has been put under water, and 
the flank is being shelled from the Adriatic by monitors 
and destroyers. So significant a rally may suggest that 
the present positions will hold and that Venice may he 
preserved, since the Allied reinforcements must certainly 
be near. But the situation is grave, and no purpose is 
to be served by painting it otherwise. 


* * 7” 


GENERAL ALLENBY continues to develop his cam- 
paign in Palestine successfully. Towards the end of 
last week he had established his line about three miles 
south of Joppa, and by that time he had captured, since 
the fall of Beersheba, over 9,000 prisoners. The Turks 
were still retiring to the north, though the Turkish 


| 
i 





communiqués were “repulsing’’ all attacks. On 
Saturday mounted Australian and New Zealand troops 
rode into Joppa, without encountering any opposition. 
Joppa is not a good port, though it is second only to 
Haifa in Palestine, but it can be turned into a sub- 
sidiary base which should be of considerable value. The 
central range, which has several valleys issuing on the 
plain, has not so far been attacked; but on Sunday the 
British troops were but fifteen miles west of Jerusalem, 
and had reached Beit-ur-et-Tahta, only twelve miles to 
the north-west. They are now but six miles away. 
It is principally in connection with the successful 
continuance of this campaign that the death of 
General Maude is most to be regretted. He was the 
one British General who had captured the imagination 
by the fascination of his mancuvres in the field. The 
battle which captured Kut, like that which turned the 
Diala positions, was a model of mingled skill and 
boldness ; and his dispositions about Baghdad, with the 
recent success at Rumadie, showed him to be a General 
of great foresight and high strategical and tactical 
ability. His death of cholera on Sunday dealt us a 


heavy blow. 
& * * 


Te Prime Minister has saved his Government at 
the expense of his plan and of much of his personal credit. 
His speech in Monday’s debate, answering a moderate 
criticism of Mr. Asquith, withdrew the suggestion of a 
War Council with “full executive authority ’’—unless 
the present body failed—declared that the Council would 
possess a secretariat but no separate intelligence 
department, and promised a representative of the Navy. 
This modest body was to meet once a month. Answering 
the implied question why there was so much cry for 
so little wool, Mr. George replied that he made his 
“disagreeable ’’’ Paris speech as a piece of “ political 
strategy,’’ and in order to get “‘ public opinion ”’ “ in it.”’ 
In this he succeeded so well as nearly to get his own 
Government out of “it.’’ However, Mr. George ended 
satisfactorily with a warning against people who set 
France and England, politicians and generals, asunder, 
and the announcement that, unlike his First Lord, 
he had now “no fears’’ of the submarines, because 
we had sunk five on Saturday. 


& * * 


TuHE history of the second Russian Revolution is now 
clear in its main outlines, which had been confused by 
the nearly always inaccurate news from Stockholm. The 
Bolsheviks won Petrograd with little fighting, thanks to 
the guns of the fleet and the fortress. Kerensky escaped, 
joined a Cossack force of a few hundred outside the city, 
and hovered uncertainly for several days around it. 
There was little, if any, real fighting here, and the 
Cossacks eventually abandoned him. Some say that he 
escaped in disguise, others that he committed suicide. 
Inside the city the cadet corps of officers in training made 
a gallant stand, but were overcome with considerable 
slaughter. The fighting at Moscow was i:.ore serious. 
There the opponents of the Bolsheviks held the Kremlin, 
but were eventually reduced by artillery. Rumor speaks, 
probably falsely, of 3,000 casualties, and the destruction 
of some of the finest churches of the city ; but this latter 
statement is denied. Lenin and Trotsky formed a purely 
Bolshevik Ministry, and proceeded to issue a series 
of edicts, which completely nationalized the land, and 
made over the factories to their workers. The civil 
servants are said to have refused to work under them. 
None the less Petrograd is orderly. The theatres are 
open, trams run, and the postal service works. The 
anxious factor is the prospect of starvation. Though 
they promised bread and peace, the Bolsheviks have had 
to reduce the bread ration to three pounds for eight days. 


* * + 


MEanwBILE, the whole of the south is under the 
control of the Don Cossacks and General Kaledin. Their 


area includes the chief coal-field of Russia, and it is 
thought that they mean to starve Petrograd into com- 
promise. Rumor says that the Grand Duke Nicholas is 
with them, and that they mean to restore the dynasty ; 
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but more probably they stand only for a Coalition Pro- 
visional Government and the summoning of the Con- 
stituent Assembly. The enigma is the silence and 
inaction of the armies at the front. Their generals dare 
not or cannot lead them. Their Committees may be 
divided, and in any event the veto of railwaymen prevents 
their movement. Civil war seems unlikely; fratricidal 
starvation may be possible ; but one ventures to hope for 
compromise. Russia has ceased to exist as a corporate 
entity. Finland has made a coup d'état, and again 
declared her independence. So, it is said, has the 
Ukraine. In spite of all this we imagine that in the life 
of provincial and rural Russia there is comparatively 
little disturbance. 
*“ A oo . 


M. CLemMENceav is the most typically French of all 
French traditions, and the incarnation of the spirit of 
the Revolution, alike in its audacity, its scepticism, and 
its militant nationalism. He has formed a Cabinet 
from among his own personal friends, which does not 
include a single man of distinction or any one of the 
inevitable veterans. With this bodyguard he faced the 
Chamber on Tuesday with a declaration which is at 
least a noble piece of rhetoric. It contains a charac- 
teristically grim joke. After the great boast that 
Frenchmen love each other, he proposed to hand over 
those accused of Boloism to be tried by——court-martial ! 
No one but M. Clemenceau himself could have persuaded 
us that the man who battled in the front of the 
Dreyfus affair against military justice would have 
proposed to hand civilians over to it. The idea can 
hardly be serious. Even he would not dare to send 
statesmen like M. Malvy and M. Caillaux to be tried by 
those who sent Dreyfus to the Devil’s Isle. That is 
impossible ; but why is there less scruple in dealing with 
humbler defendants? His programme is, of course, 
“* jusqu’aubout’’; his one war-aim is ‘‘to conquer.”’ 
He trod, and even danced, on the ideal body of a 
League of Nations: he will have nothing to do with it 
if it includes Germany. He promises to abolish the 
political censorship, subject, however, to courts-martial 
for offending editors. The Chamber, as usual with new 
Cabinets, decided to allow him a run, voting for him by 
418 to 65, which latter figure must have been com- 
posed chiefly of the Socialist Minority. How long the 
new Government will last remains to be seen. Mean- 
while, there is one Homme Libre in France. 


* x * 


Tae Government has decided to allow a “ free vote ’’ 
on two important amendments to the Reform Bill. The 
House availed itself of this liberty to confer the Local 
Government vote on women over thirty who are the 
wives of municipal electors. To have given them the 
Parliamentary, but not the municipal vote, would have 
been a flagrant offence against common-sense. The 
intolerant proposal to disfranchise all Conscientious 
Objectors, even those who have done alternative service 
and worked in the ambulances, was then brought forward 
by Sir George Younger, who flatly asserted that most of 
them are dishonest. This amendment originally had been 
opposed by the Government: it has now yielded to the 
clamor of the “ Daily Mail,’’ and the effect produced by 
Lord Hugh Cecil’s splendid speech has evidently been 
transient. If military service is the condition of citizen- 
ship, the admission of women (as anti-suffragists always 
used to contend) becomes illogical. Most of these men 
have rendered other services to the community, and all 
of them believe that their present act of protest is the 
highest service to humanity. The vote, to our 
thinking, is not a reward for service; it is at once an 
opportunity for service, and a means of self-protection. 
To disfranchise Quakers (for that is what the amendment 
largely means) is as intolerant as the old exclusions of 
Catholics and Jews. Mr. Bonar Law supported the pro- 
posal in a speech which frankly adopted the Prussian 
conception of the absolute State. He even quoted Hegel, 
though he referred to him with a prudent “ someone has 
said.’’ The vote on the amendment showed 209 for it, 
and 179 against. 


‘leled and grave in the extreme 





We hope that the legality of the new regulations 


prohibiting the printing and distribution of leaflets 
relating to the present war or the making of peace, 


will at once be challenged. The words of the statute 
authorising the framing of regulations are specific and 
clear. By section 1 (i) of the Defence of the Realm Con 
solidation Act, 1914, His Majesty in Council! has 
power during the continuance of the present war to 
issue regulations for securing the public safety and the 
Defence of the Realm It will be for the courts 
to decide whether writings “ relating to the present war 
or to the making of peace ’’’ are within the terms of the 
statute. We venture the opinion they are not A 
decision to the contrary by the judges would be unparal! 
As Lord Shaw said in 
The inmost citadel of 
attacked.’’ For, as Sir 

the greatest of all our 


his judgment in the Zadig case 
our liberties would be thus 
Erskine May observes, this is 
liberties—liberty of opinion All this, upon analysis, 
is what the Government, through its law officers, claim 
at the Bar of this House, and what is involved in the 
construction adopted by the Courts below. In my 
opinion, the words of the statute cannot be stretched to 
bear anything so repugnant to liberty and the law 
The monster that Lord Shaw scouted has now taken 
shape in this new regulation. Surely some regard is due 
to the ancient maxims of the Realm 


« * 


We do not, as a rule, favor the publication of 
black lists, but we think that the names of the so-called 
Labor and Liberal Members 


f Parliament who on 


Tuesday night supported Plural Voting in the large 
boroughs, and gave the Government their majority, 
deserve a very special commemoration Here they 


are 

Christopher Addison. 
A. Cecil Beck 
William Brace. 


Frederick G. Kellaway 
J. Herbert Lewis. 
J. lan Macpherson 


Sir Joseph Compton Sir Alfred Mond. 
Rickett. James Parker 

Sir Edwin A. Cornwall. John W. Pratt 

William 8S. Glyn-Jones George H. Roberts 

James W. Greig. T. W. Russell 


Cecil B. Harmsworth 
John Hodge. 

Albert H. Illingworth 
J. Towyn Jones. 


A. MacCallum Scott 
W. Dudley Ward 
Sir Richard Winfrey 


* . * 


A CORRESPONDENT asks us to define the unfamiliar 
terms in the Russian news. Sowet means Council, 
and is currently used of the Counce of Workmen's and 
Social Delegates, first chosen from the factories and 
garrison of Petrograd, and afterwards set up in other 
towns and by the peasants. The Petrograd Soviet has 
an Executive Committee, and a Central Committee was 
elected from all the local Soviets. ‘‘ Bolshevik ’’ and 
‘* Minchevik ’’ mean majority and minority, and are 
currently used to describe the two factions into which the 
Social Democratic Party split in 1907. The Bolsheviks, 
led by Lenin and Trotsky, are the extremists, who stand 


for revolutionary international Marxist Socialism. The 
Minsheviks are the Moderates, more evolutionary and 
reformist in tactics, led by Tcheidze and Tseretelli. The 


‘* Revolutionary Socialists ’’ are an older, less doctrinaire 
party, more Russian in spirit, more opportunist, and less 
academic. They used to approve terrorism, but their 
speciality is a faith in the future of the Russian Village 
Commune (Mir) as a natural anticipation of Socialism 
and a basis for its development. They include Kerensky 
and Tchernoff. The term Maximalist, and its correlative 
Miminalist, are harder to define. They are often used 
as equivalent to Bolshevik and Minshevik. They ought 
more properly to mean ‘‘ Extremis*’’ and “‘ Moderate "’ 
(those out for the maximum and those content with a 
minimum programme). There are, of course, extremists 
among the Revolutionary Socialists, and these are some 
times included among the Maximalists ** Cadet "’ 
(Kah-deh) is a nickname for the Constitutional Democrat 
M. Miliukoff’s moderately Liberal party 
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Politics and Affairs. 


MASTER AND MAN. 


No reader of the debate on the new War Council of the 
Allies needs to be assured that whatever may have 
happened to the leaders of their operations abroad, 


General Cleon remains in command of the home 
forces, The Master of “Political Strategy’’ has 
won a new victory on ground familiar to him. 
His campaign has indeed suffered an abatement 


of its first splendor. Mr. Lloyd George’s ‘‘ Supreme 
Council’’ has undergone something of a sea-change 
in its passage from Paris to London. It “ executes’ 
in one capital, and merely “ advises’’ in the other. 
It is supreme here and subordinate there. It is allowed 
to possess ‘‘ experts,’’ but not an intelligence department. 
And, like other mystical bodies, its unity will be 
subject to a process of sub-division within itself. Mr. 
George of Versailles will still be bound by the activities 
of Mr. George of Downing Street, and now and then 
may even suffer a passing shadow from the hovering 
wings of the ministering angels of the War Cabinet. 
The new Council has also become a little more unwork- 
able, for the stamp of duality which always marked it 
has been emphasized. This is where both its danger 
and its futility as a military instrument come in. It 
is entirely beside the point for Mr. George to contend 
that the Chief of our Imperial Staff can only deal 
with domestic concerns. The French Government at 
once fixed on General Foch, the famous Chief of its Staff, 


’ 


as its representative on the ‘‘Supreme’’ Council. It 
was the British Government, alone among the Allies, 
which decided that Sir William Robertson, who 


corresponds to General Foch, should not be a member of 
the Military Council at Paris and that Sir 
Henry Wilson should. Where, then, does Sir William 
Robertson come in? The British Staff, which ought to 
have been maintained with the utmost vigor from the first 
days of the war instead of being enfeebled and dispersed, 
and is now as ever an indispensable instrument of our 
success, remains in Whitehall. But we are not informed 
that its Chief will even be present at the deliberations of 
Versailles, and if he is, what weight is to belong to 
his authoritative view of what the British Army ought 
to do. The failure to select him being in itself a with- 
drawal of confidence—in the hour when, as the glorious 
news of to-day acclaims, confidence was most clearly his 
due—his position as a local adviser, liable to be 


overborne by the central counsellors, is one of 
extreme weakness, to which he ought never to 
have been exposed. Either he should have been 


selected as our military representative on this ‘‘ Supreme 
Council,’’ or Sir Henry Wilson should have superseded 
him at Whitehall, and gone, as General Foch or General 
Cadorna will go, from his own War Office to the general 
deliberations of the Allies. The first of these courses 
would, in our view, have been the wise one. But either 
would have been a workable proposition. Only we 
should not have had the grand fanfaronnades of the week. 
The ‘‘disagreeable’’ speech would have remained 
unspoken, “ public opinion ’’ unroused, the tom-toms 
of the Georgian press unbeaten, the master-stroke of 
“ political strategy’? unachieved. 
have got on a little with the war. 

However, the nation will learn with relief that 
though the door of the War Council has been firmly closed 
on Sir William Robertson, as that of the Cabinet on Mr. 
Henderson, one or the other portal has long been widely, 
even imploringly, held open to receive Lord North- 


We might merely 


ATION. 


! 








cliffe. There can be no doubt on this point, for Lord 
Northcliffe hastens to tell us so 
decided to refuse Mr. Lloyd George’s repeated and urgent 
offers to assume the Ministry of the Air, proposals so 
precipitately conveyed that (by some inadvertence) they 
preceded the invitation to Lord Cowdray to 
This is unfortunate, for while Mr. George has failed to 
gain Lord Northcliffe’s services, he has lost those of Lord 
Cowdray, who, in acquiring the habits of the business 
mind, omitted to acquaint himself with those of the 
Prime Minister. But Mr. George may console himself 
with the reflection that if he has not got Lord North- 
cliffe, he is the better for some excellent, if unsolicited 
and acidulated, advice. For Mr. George personally, 
indeed, Lord Northcliffe professes to cherish “ 
the most friendly feelings.’’ 
him as a Prime Minister. In this category Mr. George has 
been so unwise as to associate 
various positions of authority ’’ who “should have been 
punished.’’ In fact, they have been “ retained,’’ 
and even ‘‘ elevated.’’ 


He has, it appear 


quit it. 


none but 
His objection only applies to 


himself with “ men in 


In contrasting these delinquents 
with the Army, led ‘“‘by one of the 
Generals,’’ and with other “‘ fine 
Lord Northcliffe declines to be ‘‘gagged’’ by a 
“loyalty ’’ that he does not feel “ towards the whole of 
your Administration.’’ Mr. George has also committed 
some sins of omission. He has not done enough religious 
and civil “ Conchies ” 
franchised soon enough, or 
‘« sedition-mongers.”’ Nay, more, 
Censorship, and its grave abuses, and the “absurd 
secrecy ’’ practised towards his own Mission and its 
10,500 workers, Lord Northcliffe inclines to despair not 
only of Mr. George, but of his country. So he awaits 
the hour when the United States, wearying of our ways, 
“will rightly take into its hand the entire management 
of a great part of the war.’’ With this inspiring 
affirmation of belief in every country but his own, and 
a genial hint of racks and thumbscrews in store for any 
citizen who does not accept it, Lord Northcliffe—an 
actual servant of the British Government—virtually 
invites Mr. George to take him or leave him—at his 
peril. It is due to Sir Edward Carson to add that, after 
a preliminary salaam to his and Mr. George’s Padishah 
—‘ this great man,’’ “ this superman ’’—he has plucked 
up the courage to hint at the Northcliffe letter as a 
“ gross calumny ”’ on British citizenship. 

We do not know whether a British Prime Minister 
was ever suv addressed, even by an editor-proprietor of 
the “ Times.’’ But we are certain 
George’s predecessors deserved to be. He has made his 
bed, and will lie upon it. Founding himself on the 
most ambitious and the least responsible force in Britain, 
he has given ambition and irresponsibility the power to 
wreck him with a word. For what resort does 
he possess in the established thoughts and associations 
of his time? He is no Conservative. He has done 
violence to Liberalism and those truths and habits of free- 
dom of which Liberalism, dumb, tame, and weak as it has 
grown, is still the chief depository, though the inner 
spirit and character of the whole people are their guar- 
dian and witness. He has taught the visibly rising force 
of democracy, released and newly endowed by the lessons 
and changes of the war, to regard him as its enemy. 
He wins a cheap success in the Commons. But in effect 
he is the captivé of the undisciplined, unrelated force 
that he used to destroy his predecessor. How can he now 
ransom his fortunes? His principles are no longer his 
to offer; it is his colleagues who are openly bid for. 
Whom will he sacrifice? Victory has made the 
generals safe; but Sir John Jellicoe is struck at. So 
are the respectables, the 


greatest 
achievements,”’ 


persecution. were not dis- 


“short work” made of 


surveying the 


that none of Mr. 


conventionalists, of the 
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Premier's vast and motley appanage Mr Ba 
ur, Mr. Long, Lord Robe Cec An unusueccessfu 
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Dr Addison = 0! Lord Rhondda ma ext 
on Lord Northeliffe’s list W hat ui will then 
roll at the Lord High Executioners nod Some more 


scrupulous, more thoughtful, more 


Mr. George, who does not see “’ Boloism under every 


prudent associate ol 


hedgerow, smell a traitor in every Socialist 
and 
who declines to lock up any simple, we 


camp, every 


trade-union lodge, every conventicle, or 


Quaker 
meaning nan 
or woman who, knowing little of high policy, thinks the 
war has gone on 
name of Jesus to support his desire to end it 


long enough, and uses the once sacred 


Some such 


price Mr. George will have to pay For what! A torn and 
divided nation! A war fought without a p y and there 
fore maintained at the price of Britain’s world powe! 
trade, wealth, Liberalism, democracy that is to say, of 


all the ends, practical or idealized, for which she entered 
it? with his fu 
mind, see that beneath all the 
him, this is the deepest of all 
invincible economic power, with its magnificent fighting 
intact, and its substantial unity 
may still, under good political counsel, 
the Alliance well and handsomely out of the conflict 
But the present distribution of - intolerable 
Mr. George must protect himself; but the country has 
a right to a Prime Minister who does not need to be pre 
tected, or who will even dare to protect it against the 
joint handiwork of such a Master and such a Man 


Does not even he, vitiveand un pressionable 


ilfs which yawn beneath 
The country, with its 
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not vet lost. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE 


THE recent speech of Mr. Lloyd George has es‘ablished 
as the truly cult. Since its 
delivery, everyone who can command a corner in the 
Press has been at pains to point out the exact 
of the Allied “ failure.’’ The communications have not 
been wholly discouraging, for 


WAR. 


pessimism fashionable 


reasons 


they have at least demon 
strated the vast reserves of strategic talent on which the 
Allies can still draw in their need. But the majority 
of the writers have been unanimous on one point. They 
all look to win victory by somé tremendous and crushing 
blow in the field. It may be argued that this is not 
pessimism ; but in spite of their facile confidence in some 
simple expedient of melodramatic war, it is clear that all 
the critics agree that we have not achieved it. It may 
seem even over-daring to suggest that we cannot measure 
the success of any operation until we know its aim. Yet 
such is the plain fact; and in the storm of dust raised 
by the Paris speech the whole situation has become 
obscured, and we are driven to accept or deny any given 
interpretation of it on faith. 

It is necessary that we should know how 
we stand. There can be no question so pressing as this. 
But an inquiry into the situation must begin with some 
pedestrian search into the meaning of the war and the 
Now, without 
controversial questions, we may fairly regard economic 
rivalry as at least one cause of the war. The prospect 
of economic gain did unquestionably enter into the 
perfervid dreams of the German Jingoes before the war, 
and the schemes of the various ‘‘ Pan-German ”’ 
tions formed during the struggle have had this end as 
their common factor. The memorandum of the Six 
Associations, the Petition of the Professors, the 
** Honorable Peace Committee,’’ and even the Mittel 
europa scheme, all agree upon this point. With the 
exception of the last, all look forward to some territorial 
expansion ; but the Germans are logical enough to admit 
that territory without economic gain would be of no 
value to them. The new German Colonial Empire must 


nature of the opposed war-alms. raising 


associa 


contain besides the Belgian and French Congo, ‘‘ the 
rich districts lying about it, at present in English 


hands.’’ Land, as such, is not their goal. Indeed, if it 
had been, there would be no case for those who suggest 
that we have done nothing in the war, since the Allies 
have taken more enemy land than the Central Empires. 
It is simply land, as the symbol of economic advantages, 
of stores of raw material, and the chances of an enlarged 


pr? perity, that " es the sig the aggressive 1aSes 
t Crerma y Some (rer! ‘ te aeed “ERTS 
that ert I Strateg il t I l t 
ductive, might be useful and desirable But here we 
must balance the accounts Both sid have captured 


On our side, 


even if we ignore tne 


admit 


some useful pawns 


must 


virtual capture of all the enemy ports, we 


Tne value of the Successes if Mes p tama and Pale stine 
Rohrbach has written that if the Alles render Germany 
powerless ‘‘ to prevent the break-up of Turkey in our 
favor, we have won the war. And the extended Mittel 
Europa scheme presupposes an undiminished Turkey 


But generally the final aim of the German aggressionists 
out of the 


As soon as we set up this standard of measure 


is to come with an nom 


outlook. 


war improved «& 


ment we are able to see how much we have already 
achieved The Alles and the nations associated with 
them control the world’s stock of raw material 

To-day, says the Weser Ze ituny f 7 d has 
t ndoubtedly won an econo wild ory, nd «hf the 
i“ tory ws not anati hed fro her, then she ; sve realeed 
her main war-ain This is a very striking admission, 


but it is by no means uni jue German writers tor a year 


have been dwelling upon this unwelcome theme, and the 


German Army is at this moment attempting the task 
which confronted Germany at the be 

the task of securing by vir 
victory 


rinning of the wal 


tory in the field the economic 
which ever eludes het The Central Empires 


are besieged, and all the breakings-out f which Mr 


Lloyd George spoke have profited very little Last 
year she overran Roumania But spite of that fora 
she 1s worse off this vear Even if she ould overrun 


the whole of Russia, she would be little better off, and 
her Press is already pointing out that Italy can yield her 
hardly anything. Indeed, it is alm ikable that 


anything could relieve the stress of the siege, except some 





arrangement with the powers which cont: 
A detached might be led to 
Germany was burning down the h 
Certainly the riches of the world are slow 
but Germany will have no share in the residue 


the supplies 


observer observe that 
use to open the doot 
ly ebbing away 

unless she 


gives in or comes to good and handsome terms with her 
besiegers 
about? It 


ertain that it is m 


How has this state of things « may 


be unwelcome, but it is re due to 


German blunders than to any efforts of ours And it is 
precisely the weapon on which she most relied—the 
unrestricted submarine campaign which has been the 


chief agent of her failure Even what she has won she 
holds more from our blunders than from her own prowess 
With the exception of the territory she 
Northern France 
thing from our political or military errors 
better prepared at the outset than we, 
occupied in France and Belgium are witnesses to that 
fact. Otherwise, we have merely presented her with her 
advantages. On the other hand, the purely military 
victories of the Allies in Belgium and France were won 
from her despite her most strenuous resistance If there 
could be a purely dispassionate balancing of military 
achievement, it would probably show in favor of the 
Western Allies. It must be a distinct and perhaps a 
solitary point of self-gratulation with the German Staff 
that they are fighting upon the fields of Belgium and 
France, for otherwise they 
unmistakably discredited before the world 

Militamsm in the person of its chief exponents 1s 
bankrupt. The aim which could alone have excused the 
war preparation of Germany was economic expansion 
But the Expansionists are now worse off than before the 
war would have seemed credible. And they realize that, 
failing a capitulation to the Allies, they are finally worse 
off. Yet they continue their terrible military efforts to 
redeem on the field what can mly be redeemed at the 
council board. To secure economic expansion by arms is 
like chasing the soul with a scalpel. They may put their 
object to flight, but they cannot secure it The world is 
really too mature to stand the argument of force. Publi 
right is too firmly established for it to be moved by 
terror. Every German publicist knows that the present 
state of his country is unrelieved A siege is not broken 
because the lines of circumvallation are pushed out unless 


occupies 10 
and Belg um, she has gained every 
She was 


and the territories 


would be clearly and 
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they can embrace areas that make the besieged finally 
independent. To break into the heart of the besieged 
citadel, on the other hand, may be a difficult thing. But 
when you hold all the means of relieving its dire necessi- 
ties and stand in a position to prevent its recovery for 
ever, its position is hopeless. The Allies are, upon the 
German admission, in that position to-day. 





THE ASSASSINATION OF OPINION. 


“Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue 
freely according to conscience, above all other liberties.” 
—John Milton. 


For some time past the right of free speech and meeting 
has been forcibly suppressed in London and over a large 
part of the country. It began with sporadic acts of 
illegal violence, planned by politicians of the press, 
using as their tools a very few Colonial soldiers and some 
local hooligans, and connived at by the police and the 
Government. Recently, it has grown into a system for 
the repression of the discussion of any topic upon which 
these self-constituted arbiters place their ban. The system 
is applied not only to public meetings but to private 
conferences. The usual method is for certain journals 
to give prominence to announcements of these meetings, 
with false descriptions of their object, and incitements 
to “‘loyal’”’ citizens to attend and make their protests. 
Having thus ensured disorder, the agents of this policy 
inform the police that if the meeting is held, disorder 
will occur. The police then warn the lessees of the hall, 
and announce their inability to enforce order and 
protect property. This method of repression is applied, 
not only to the theoretic discussion of matters relating 
to war and peace, but to gatherings for any other object 
attended by certain persons or organized by certain 
societies. Two recent instances have been the suppres- 
sion of a reception to be given by the United Suffragists 
of a purely private character, and of a series of lectures 
arranged by the Guild Socialists upon industrial 
problems. 

These attacks on free speech have throughout been 
accompanied by seizures of certain publications, raids 
upon private houses and upon societies, and prosecutions 
for speeches or leaflets under the Defence of the Realm 
Act. This Governmental activity, hitherto sporadic and 
directed to particular cases, within the last few days has 
been converted into a general and all-pervading system 
for the censorship and forcible suppression of all opinion 
unfavorable to the Government in their conduct of 
matters relating to ‘‘ the present war or the making of 
peace ”’ ; that is, to any matter of moment to the country. 
The new Regulation regarding publication was heralded 
by a simultaneous raid upon a number of societies, 
printers, and private houses for the seizure and suppres- 
sion of literature which Sir George Cave, accepting the 
wording of Mr. Butcher, falsely described as “ propa- 
ganda in favor of a premature peace.’’ In one case, the 
International Free Trade League, existing to advocate 
Free Trade as the basis of a durable settlement, the only 
publications issued were a reprint of an article by Mr. 
Wells from the “‘ Daily News,’’ entitled ‘‘ A Reasonable 
Man’s Peace,’’ and an announcement of the Free Trade 
purpose of the League. Its only other matter was a leaflet 
containing a purely economic article by Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, not yet ready for issue. A few days before 
these raids the police entered the premises of the Black- 
friars Press, seized all copies of ‘‘ The Women’s Dread- 
nought,’’ together with the type from which the paper 
was printed, and extorted from the printer an undertaking 
not to print any further issues of that paper by a threat 
that they would remove the vital parts of the machines 
upon which the paper could be printed, and thus put out 
of action the whole effective plant of the firm. A similar 
action was taken upon the premises of the Nationa] 
Labor Press for the suppression of ‘‘ The Tribunal,’’ 
with the same threat of dismantling the plant. In 
several instances the seizure comprised money, printing 
plant, office stationery, and books and literature of a 
purely non-political character. Finally, a raid has been 





conducted on the offices of the National Council for Civil 
Liberties, which has nothing to do with the policy of the 
war, or the character of the peace, and among the 
seizures are a number of copies, of Mill’s ‘‘ Liberty.’’ 

But a far graver menace to liberty is conveyed in 
the new Regulation, establishing for the first time a 
censorship upon opinion. Hitherto, it has been open to 
anyone to publish what he chooses, and to take the risk 
of prosecution in case the matter that he has published 
is found to contravene the law. Now he is compelled in 
heavy penalty to submit beforehand to an official of the 
Press Bureau any leaflet or pamphlet ‘‘ relating to the 
present war or to the making of peace.’’ The Censor 
has not to prove that its matter contravenes the Defence 
of the Realm Act or any other law. He can refuse 
permission, without giving any reason, merely because he 
dislikes the person or the contents. 

Now, it is idle to mince words upon so grave a 
matter. This is no question of suppressing the publica- 
tion of information likely to aid the enemy, or to inter- 
fere with military conduct or discipline. It is an attack 
upon the right to form and to express opinions on matters 
which are essentially debatable, and upon which free 
discussion is the sole security for sound judgment. All 
issues of present moment fall within the scope of this 
prohibition. From this time forth, no man, however 
qualified by knowledge and intellect, no group of men, 
however serious and able, can put forth any document 
discussing either the military conduct of the war, the 
organization of our industrial, commercial, and financial 
resources during the war or in relation to the settlement, 
the food question, or any of the problems relating to the 
peace terms or proposals for a League of Nations, 
without first obtaining the sanction of the Government. 
It may be urged that this sanction will only be with- 
held in cases where liberty of opinion is abused. Those 
who make this answer, however, are ignorant alike of the 
history of censorship and of the true function of liberty 
of opinion. It is certain that this power of stopping 
your critic’s mouth instead of answering his arguments 
will always be employed when it is recognized that the 
criticism is difficult to answer. This Regulation has, in 
fact, originated in the persistent demands of the baser 
organs of the press and the more cowardly politicians, 
that opinions other than their own shall not be allowed 
a hearing. The question and answer in the House of 
Commons relating to this regulation make this quite 
evident. Few, if any, of the opinions that are assailed 
are pro-German in any sense, or “ peace at any price.”’ 
Most of them are directed to negotiations as a mode of 
attaining the essential ends of the war, and to the dis- 
cussion of terms of settlement that will afford security 
in the future. The object of the new Censorship is 
evidently not to stop discussion of the war or the making 
of peace, but only to stop the publishing of certain 
views, opinions, and proposals relating to these 
subjects. Why, at this very moment the Government 
dips one hand into the public purse for secret funds to 
subsidizo its own War Aims campaign, while it chokes 
the throat of criticism with the other! Surely the 
baseness of this action must be apparent to thousands 
of men and women who have no sympathy whatever with 
the views or the propaganda of pacifism. Nor should 
any of them be misled by references to the national 
emergency and the value of preserving unity of mind. If 
there is one time more than another in which liberty of 
opinion and expression is most urgently required, it is in 
such times of national peril as that in which we are 
living. For it is then that the precipitate, arbitrary, 
and uncriticized judgments of a Government are most 
ruinous. The stifling of free discussion in Parliament, 
the Press, and the People, has been largely 
responsible for the dangerous and costly misdirection of 
our national resources during the war. Most of our 
difficulties have been due to a failure to rally and to 
utilize the free forces of competent intelligence in the 
several departments of war policy. What was the essence 
of Mr. George’s Paris speech except an exposure of this 
failure of the free play of mind for purposes of 
intelligent co-ordination ? 

Unity of the national mind! What sort of a unity 
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is produced by mechanical repression, and what is its 
worth? The supreme wrong inflicted by the censorship 
of opinion and discussion is not that it invades the rights 
of individuals. It is that it destroys the right of the 
Government, or the oppressive majority, to feel any 
confidence in the soundness of their judgments or policy. 
For the only test of a judgment or a policy is that it has 
been subjected to criticism and has survived the process. 
Have we conducted our war policy, external and internal, 
military, political, and economic,.with such consummate 
skill and success that we can safely dispense with the 
safeguard of independent criticism? For this is precisely 
what is intended. The Government is to push its own 
propaganda of opinion by Press and public meetings 
and circular, using public money for the purpose, but 
opposing opinions are to be crushed by fines and 
imprisonment. This is one way of getting national unity. 
But what is the worth of a unity based upon ignorance, 
silence, and repression, for winning a war or any 
other purpose? Ignorance is of the essence of their case. 
For there are those with the effrontery to urge that, after 
all, the opinions it is proposed to suppress are worthless 
or foolish, because they come from persons who are not 
in possession of the knowledge available for the Govern- 
ment. What an argument is this! By a policy 
of imparting to the public, not the largest quantity of 
information which can safely be given, but the smallest 
that can be extorted, the Government keeps that. public 
in ignorance, and then it claims a right to repress 
opinions based upon imperfect information! But, of 
course, the wisdom or folly of the particular opinions is 
not really relevant to the issue. Unless people are free 
to utter the most foolish opinions, society has no security 
for that process of free selection through which wisdom 
emerges. And this applies not only to foolish but even 
to what may be termed noxious opinions. It is far better 
that a few such may from time to time find utterance 
than to give to a Censor a general power of suppression, 
without a check or any obligation to show reason for 
suppression. 

The whole policy of the Regulation is riddled with 
folly and injustice. Why should the ordinary press be 
permitted a liberty whose abuse is a hundred times more 
injurious than that of this pamphlet literature? By 
what plausible reasoning can this Censorship be confined 
within its present limits? It is evident that some 
members even of that press which clamors for suppression 
of unpopular opinions dislikes and fears the new instru- 
ment. And well it may, for it belongs to the genius of 
oppression ever to extend its bounds. This week’s blow 
is the heaviest yet struck at our liberties. For it is 
struck at the very mind of man. ‘‘ You do take my life 
when you do take the means by which I live,’’ is as 
applicable to the human mind as to the body. Free dis- 
cussion and communication are the very breath of our 
intellectual life. The stifling of them is an act of 
spiritual assassination. If our Parliament and people 
will tamely submit to this, it argues ill for the claim that 
the war is carried on, ‘‘to make the world safe for 
democracy.”’ 





HOW TO HRELP RUSSIA. 


THE second Russian Revolution would be a simple 
phenomenon to explain, if we had to account only for the 
action of the ‘‘ Bolshevik ’’ Social Democratic leaders. 
They have represented for ten years the extremest 
reading of the Marxist doctrine. Their internationalism 
amounts to a sort of color-blindness to the differences 
which divide the warring Powers. They refused, from 
the early days of the Revolution downwards, to co- 
operate on any terms even with the most progressive of 
the Middle-class parties. They thought it a poverty of 
spirit to confine the upheaval in Russia to political 
change, and wished to make it avowedly a proletarian 
social revolution. Finally, though they condemn this 
and all other modern wars made by governments, they 
are far from being pacifists, and cherish a faith in 
physical force. Add to these doctrines much vanity and 
a headstrong doctrinaire temperament, and it needs no 








theory of German gold to explain their rising. With 
these views, they were bound to rise when the occasion 
offered. What we have to explain is why the occasion 
presented itself at the approach of this winter, and why 
they won their unquestionable, though, we hope, 
temporary success. 

Last spring the Bolsheviks were only an extremist 
fringe on the edge of the main body of the Revolution. 
Lenin and Trotsky, who were in exile when it broke out, 
had none of the prestige of making it, which is due first 
to Tcheidze and after him to Kerensky ; if indeed, it does 
not rather belong to the anonymous masses of Petrograd. 
Their power grew slowly. The abler Socialists of 
extreme views like Gorky, Tchernoff, and Martoff never 
belonged to Lenin’s party organization. Its strength 
lay in the fleet, in a portion of the Petrograd garrison, 
and among the workmen of the suburbs, but it attracted 
few “‘intellectuals.’? The premature rising of July was 
executed without capacity, angered the people of the 
capital, and deepened the rift Letween the Bolsheviks 
and the more moderate Socialists. The events of July, 
none the less, prepared Kerensky’s downfall. On him 
fell the blame for the disastrous sequel to the rash 
offensive. Korniloff’s adventure might have rallied the 
democratic forces to his side, but, unluckily, the subse- 
quent disclosures showed that he had played an 
equivocal part in its early phases. He did apparently 
contemplate some kind of dictatorship, and was prepared 
to share the supreme power with Korniloff. Throughout 
the summer and early autumn the life of the young 
Republic was a continual crisis, and Kerensky’s 
eloquence, magnetism, and adroitness were able only to 
postpone, but not to prevent the crash. The root of the 
trouble was that when his policy was assailed, now from 
the Right and now from the Left, there was no recognized 
democratic authority which would either sustain him or 
replace him. The Soviets are, indeed, representative, 
but they represent only the workers and the soldiers. 
The Moscow Congress and the Provisional Parliament 
were well-meant expedients to gather Russian opinion, 
but the proportion in which various sections were repre- 
sented was necessarily arbitrary, and it was open to the 
critics to say that they were ‘‘ packed.’’ If there was 
really any prospect (as some telegrams asserted) that the 
elections for the Constituent Assembly would be held 
towards the end of this month, there was, however, a case 
for patience, which to any Western democracy would 
have been convincing. 

It was not these internal questions which caused the 
rally of the urban masses to the Bolsheviks, and led to 
their coup de main. The decisive factor was the failure 
of Kerensky’s government to get peace or provide bread. 
The veto on Stockholm was a heavy blow. The indefinite 
postponement of the War-Aims Conference finished what 
that began. For several weeks all Russia was talking 
of the Conference and an early general peace. The 
Soviets had drafted what was on the whole a reasonable 
basis for consideration, and had nominated the ex- 
Minister Skobeleff to represent it at Paris. Its terms 
had been minutely debated in the Provisional Govern- 
ment. Agreement between the Government and the 
Soviet was so close that they seemed to be divided only 
on such details as whether Bulgaria should have the 
whole or only a part of the Dobrudja. All that was 
intelligent and alert in Russia, with the Foreign Minister, 
M. Terestchenko at its head, was preparing for the most 
faithful and influential representation of Russia’s con- 
sidered views on Peace at Paris. The hopes that had 
been dashed by the Stockholm failure had rallied again, 
and a nation ‘‘ worn-out,’’ menaced with starvation, and 
living from week to week in imminent danger of civil war, 
kept up a show of endurance and unity by dwelling on 
this expectation. Outside these sanguine discussions the 
Bolsheviks lay in wait. From the first they had pre- 
dicted that no mixed, semi-‘‘ bourgeois’’ government 
could get peace. From the first, they had said that the 
Western Allies would never drop their Imperialist aims. 
Their forecast was that for all its sacrifices and protests 
and appeals, Kerensky’s government would be borne 
along in the current, and would be hopelessly involved 
in a never-ending war. They boycotted the Provisional 
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Parliament, but the more they isolated themselves, the 
more their power grew. Everywhere in Great Russia, 
though not in the Non-Russian fringe, the recent 
elections to the Soviets of the towns gave them a majority, 
and sometimes almost the whole representation. They 
were no longer a factious majority. They were the 
authorized spokesmen of the urban democracy. The 
workmen followed them for the simple reason that they 
demanded peace and bread. Famine was perceptibly 
approaching, and with winter at hand, the trains which 
should have carried grain and fuel to the towns were 
still mortgaged to the service of the Army at the front. 
The Moderate Socialists, rebuffed over Stockholm, sore 
at the hostility of the Western Press during Korniloff’s 
escapade, and aware of the storm which gathered at their 
feet, clung to one hope—a general revision of war-aims 
at the Paris Conference. ‘The blow fell when the news 
came from London that this Conference would discuss 
only the conduct, but not the aims of the war. ‘‘ After 
the statement by Mr. Bonar Law that the Paris Confer- 
ence was only for military purposes,’’ Mr. Philips Price 
telegraphs to the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian,’’ ‘‘ they (the 
Bolsheviks) seem to have decided on armed rebellion.”’ 
We quenched the one hope of peace on which Russia was 
living, and the desperate masses under their disastrous 
leaders rose promptly and upset the Moderates. 

It is not easy to base any forecast on the confused 
news that comes from the Russian chaos. <A few active 
forces struggle across the inert body of the Russian giant. 
Kerensky has disappeared, his will broken, his prestige 
gone. Korniloff is still under arrest. The Bolsheviks, 
after some fighting in Petrograd and a harder and 
bloodier struggle in Moscow, are triumphant and uncom- 
promising, though the saner men among them are 
already deserting Lenin and Trotsky. General Kaledin 
and his Cossacks dominate the south and south-west, and 
control a great part of the coal, petroleum, and grain on 
which Russia depends. The armies at the front have as 
yet done nothing decisive. Their new Generals will 
hardly dare to move, and their governing committees 
may be divided. Act they must, on pain of early 
starvation, unless Russia acquires an administration 
which all can recognize. The Railway Union may play 
a decisive part by granting or withholding transport to 
these several forces. Its policy is at present to forbid 
civil war, and to force all parties to compromise. There, 
we believe, it speaks for the true Russian temperament, 
and it may act in this crisis as the natural check on all 
violence, whether of the Extremists or of the Cossacks. 
It seems to us unlikely that the Cossacks can in the end 
dominate Russia if the rest of the Army is against them. 
Nor is it probable that the Bolsheviks will retain their 
ascendancy for long. The civil service, from the Foreign 
Office clerks down to the telephone girls, will have 
nothing to do with them. They cannot find bread, and 
they cannot get peace. They have had to lower the 
ration already in Petrograd. Berlin has announced that 
it will conclude peace only with a Monarchy or with a 
Constituent Assembly. In point of fact, it is doubtful 
whether the Bolsheviks meant to negotiate with the 
German Government at all. Their appeal for peace 
is addressed to the peoples over the heads of 
the Governments, and defiantly rejects all conven- 
tional secret diplomacy. It is a hopelessly impracti- 
cable proposal for pléhscites all over the world 
wherever any population is disaffected, and does 
not present the elements of a sober constructive 
proposal. Russia can further a democratic peace only 
when she has herself become a stable democracy. The 
first. step to that end is that a new Provisional Govern- 


ment must be formed, whether mixed or purely Socialist ' 


matters little, provided that the Army, the Civil Service, 
and the masses will recognize it. Its only safety would 
then lie in proceeding, without one week’s avoidable 
delay, to get a Constituent Assembly elected. 

The practical question for us in this country is how 
to hasten a Russian recovery. Apart altogether from 
the disinterested feeling of sympathy and regard for 
Russia, which most Englishmen feel, in spite of our dis- 
torting Press, the bearing of the Russian question on our 
fortunes is serious and may be tragic. We have alienated 





a democracy which looked to us as its natural friend, 
and for that error we shall infallibly pay in the years to 
come. Unless Russia recovers promptly, her dissolution 
into her component parts is only too probable, and in 
that event the non-Russian western fringe, from Finland 
to the Ukraine, might very well be drawn into the 
Germanic sphere of influence. Real independence in an 
armed Europe is impossible for Finland, Lithuania, and 
Ukrainia, and an efficient Germany might attract them 
more. powerfully than a chaotic Russia. ‘‘ Mitteleuropa ”’ 
would thus find its widest limits, and even Great Russia, 
hurt and disillusioned by our coldness, might itself come 
under German penetration. The original idea of a 
separate peace was the idea of the reaction, not of the 
Bolsheviks. None the less, there may come a point 
at which isolation, disorder, and famine might drive 
even a popular party to some kind of separate truce. Self- 
preservation is the ultimate law, and if the war drags 
on, it threatens not merely the corporate life of Russia 
as a political entity, but the physical life of its non- 
combatant population. A separate peace would mean 
German supremacy from the Rhine to the confines of the 
Far East, and might make even our economic pressure 
unavailing. We assume that our statesmen knew the 
risks they were running when they vetoed Stockholm, 
and postponed the War-Aims Conference indefinitely. 
They reckoned, we suppose, on a reaction which has not 
come, on a _ counter-revolution which would bring 
Korniloff or Kaledin, Miliukoff or Gutchkoff to power. 
The movement of opinion went in the reverse direction. 
For our part, we doubt whether any of these men, were 
he a supreme dictator, could follow any other end than 
bread and peace. M. Terestchenko, in a recent public 
speech, has stated that he discovered, when he studied 
the records of the Foreign Office, that Russia had never 
been nearer to a separate peace than she was in 
M. Miliukoff’s period of office. On what else did our 
statesmen reckon? There have been suggestions, which 
we can hardly credit, of a Japanese force, made in face 
of the fact that Kerensky rejected it in a public speech. 
Japan has fortunately shown a commendable prudence, 
and any such sinister scheme, which no popular Govern- 
ment in Russia dare have sanctioned, must now be 
abandoned if it was ever entertained. It would be folly 
and gambling, compared with which the worst mistakes 
of our strategical direction would be venial. It was held 
to be a grave fault in Lord Grey that he failed to win 
Bulgaria, though for that failure the blame lay, we 
believe, chiefly with Tsardom. What, we ask, will 
history say of Mr. Balfour if he loses Russia to the 
Alliance? There is only one course to follow now. We 
must restore hope to Russia, if the springs of her will are 
capable of response. It is idle to talk of keeping her 
unless we are ready to study with her the basis of a good 
peace. Let us assure her, at once, publicly, and with 
some sign of sympathy and understanding, that the War- 
Aims Conference shall meet without delay so soon as she 
has formed a Government which can speak for her. 





A Dondon Miarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 





, 


So the “impenetrable barrier’’ was not so “ im- 
penetrable ’’ after all, and we have “shattered’’ not 
merely a “village or two,’’ but the Hindenburg 
line. It is, of course, a pleasing thought for every 
good ‘“ Westerner’’ that the military strategy of 
Haig and Robertson should have triumphed in the 
hour when the political strategist relegated it to a 
side-show of the war, much outshone by the glorious 
conceptions of Salonica and Laibach. Let us all 
rejoice with heart and voice, for now that the 
lesson of the discredit of militarism has been read to the 
most military of nations by the least, the war should 
march to its desired end. To-day, all men praise 
the swiftness and suddenness of the attack. What 
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will be its fruit? Not less, we hope, than the 
evacuation of Western Belgium. That would release 
Germany from an impasse in her soldiering and 
politics, and change the whole outlook of the war 
and the peace. I said the other week that recent 
observers from the Front had been struck by the extreme 
skill and thoroughness of the recent assaults, both in 
preparation and execution. So exact have they been, 
and so thorough the revelation, by aerial photography, 
of the sites of the German guns and positions, that their 
success was practically assured before the infantry began 
to move. Wednesday’s victory was of a different order, 
the order of surprise and a sudden and brilliant variation 
of a familiar method. 


I sEE little of the House of Commons nowadays, but 
I was interested in watching it under the “‘ spell- 
binding ’’ of the Prime Minister’s speech. It is a Rump 
Parliament, and is as timid and enervated a thing as 
Rump Parliaments are bound to be. But you cannot 
bring men together without discovering some sense of 
artistry, and if Mr. George’s enchantments are of a very 
moderate kind compared with those of a Gladstone or a 
Disraeli, they are real enough in their way. At all 
events, they succeeded. Mr. George had to substitute a 
different speech and a different plan for the Paris speech 
and the Paris plan, and his audience let him replace the 
one by the other without any visible sign of conscious- 
ness of the change. I have seen more intelligent faces 
at a country fair; but, after all, who does not like a fair 
and a conjurer? The Treasury Bench seemed to me the 
most “ receptive’’ quarter of all. Gratitude, relief, 
above all, the opiate expression of semi-conscious 
ecstasy reigned on their countenances, on Mr. Balfour’s 
pleasantly ingenuous features most of all. Cantat 
vacuus viator. For the moment, these much-tried 
statesmen were out of the wood, rooted afresh in Downing 
Street by the wayward spirit that had so nearly rooted 
them out. A good deal of the following debate indeed 
was coldly and dangerously critical, especially on the Tory 
benches, and Mr. Pringle contributed a remorseless 
analysis, helped by a brilliant little caricature of Mr. 
George’s pulpit manner. But for the moment, and only 
for the moment, the shock has passed. 


Tue Government will find, I think, that they have 
over-done their Prussian model in the effort to stamp 
free speech and even free thought out of England. At 
the National Liberal Club Lord Buckmaster and Lord 
Parmoor—great legal lights—spoke with passionate 
resentment of the new regulation. Its legality will be 
keenly questioned ; the trades unions are challenged and 
will be bound to move; and unless the Liberal Party is 
to perish of self-contempt, Mr. Asquith and _ his 
colleagues will have to take their stand with its 
opponents. Even the Northcliffe Press pauses on its 
Bolo hunt, and wonders what will happen to it under the 
order which permits but one opinion in England and that 
the Government’s, and transfigures Eldon and Castlereagh 
into angels of liberty compared with Sir George Cave. 
As for the raids, their pettiness exceeds even their 
effrontery. At one place, the police seized a leaflet made 
up of extracts from a speech of Lord Buckmaster—ex- 
Lord Chancellor. At another they appropriately 
impounded Mill on “ Liberty.’’ At a third, they seized 
devotional books and the merely quoted or applied words 
of Jesus and his followers. And while sincere, simple, 
or merely eccentric opinion is thus treated, the 
coarsest press that Britain ever knew rages foul and 
free through the land. 


As for the disfranchisement of the “C.O.’s,’’ 
I do not know that the country is greatly to be 
congratulated on the exchange of Deities it effected the 
other night on the motion of Mr. Bonar Law. Its 
State God seems rather a cowardly divinity. The old one 
died on a cross to save it (and other peoples) from itself. 
The new God-State punishes its heretics when they are 
few and weak, and lets the others go when (as in Ireland) 
they happen to be many and strong. It also seems a 





trifle unsure in its calculations, for it makes promises 
and takes them back again, and distinguishes in the most 
curious way between its treatment of people of different 
ages. I thought I once read something about the 
unchangeableness of the old Divinity. But that must 
have been in the Bible, which was “ turned down ” (that 
is the right phrase I think?) by a small but sufficient 
majority on Wednesday night, with only one member of 
the House (and he a benighted Tory) to say a really 
outspoken word for it. 





THE new French Premier is a glorious personality ; 
the last of the band of really great men who made the 
third Republic, and few who see and talk with 
him fail to come under the spell of his wonderful 
tongue and clear, sharp intellect. But I am afraid that 
while his oratory makes that glorious France live again, 
his policy opens a deep moral breach in his own country 
and in the Alliance. What can Socialist France, Liberal 
America, Liberal Britain say to the open scorn he pours 
on the League of Nations? His view is not, I am fully 
assured, Lord Grey’s view, and I am convinced it is not 
Mr. Asquith’s. It is not that of the Army, or of the 
best thought in it. It is merely a declaration of war 
by the Victory-for-Victory school on the Victory-for- 
Peace school. 


GENERAL Maupe’s soldiering could not be too highly 
praised. But it is a mistake to speak of him as if he 
were a ewe lamb among British generals. He handled 
his expedition with great skill. But it was splendidly 
found for him, nothing neglected, everything lavishly 
and efficiently supplied. Maude had not to meet and 
conquer the great material difficulties of his predecessors. 
And he was a soldier; not a soldier-diplomatist of the 
Kitchener stamp. The political side of the Meso- 
potamian Expedition has been admirably done; but he 
was not its directing genius. 


Mr. Net Primrose will be missed, for he had some 
of his father’s charm and not a little of his wit, and 
though his career had had no time to shape itself boldly 
or even definitely, it gave promise of power, with no more 
than the proper young man’s touch of originality or 
caprice. He was not destined for Radicalism, I think ; 
few young men of wealth tend that way nowadays; and 
there was an ancestral Whiggery in his mind and set of 
opinion. But he was independent, could apply himself, 
had self-expression, and promised polish of speech no 
less than of bearing. So these young hopes of the age 
wither on the fatal tree, and we lack the force to lay it 
level with the ground. 


OnE cannot help feeling that those who never saw 
a great work of Rodin’s could never quite have realized 
what life and love are. Yet when I once proposed that 
he should be asked to do a statue of Gladstone, the 
eminent politician who asked me for advice stated as 
if I had done a heinous wrong to our excellent 
British stonemasons. He and Michel Angelo, I 
suppose, will always go together. I know that I con- 
stantly shut my eyes and try to mirror on my 
brain the watching figures in the Medicean Chapel, and 
then to pass from them to the clasped lovers of the 
Luxembourg or the “ Main de Dieu.’’ Nearer, perhaps, 
to the soul is Rodin; for while there is something 
eternally finished in Michel Angelo, the process of 
thinking and feeling, the travail of the world, no less 
than the broad foundations of its humanity, seem more 
nobly and touchingly represented in the French artist’s 
work. And yet how perfect is Rodin’s finish, when finish 
is what he aims at! I recall a little, well-tired head in 
marble of a fashionable lady 1n the Luxembourg, which 
I always go to see. It is a world in itself, as much as 
that of the “ Penseur.’’ Or take the bust of Mr. Shaw. 
There is no Mephistolean sparkle about it at all; it is 
the lined and wrinkled skull of the brain-worker, with 
the attentive, slyly observant expression of the original 
—both the type and the example. 

A WaAvyraRER. 
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Lite and Hetters. 


WAR AIMS: 1920. 


THE more I moved about and talked with people, the 
more it was borne home to me that the key to these 
bewildering transformations which were imputed to the 
war must be sought in the mind or guiding purpose of 
the nation. But how to discover that purpose? Reading 
of the current press, its books and newspapers, only filled 
me with discordant impressions, while intimate conver- 
sation with the persons I thought I knew best led 
to fresh bewilderment. For the gentlest-mannered 
people I had known boiled up into an almost speechless 
indignation when I tried to probe them about the purpose 
of the war, and hinted that I was little better than a 
pro-German for putting such questions. Indeed, I was 
almost led to abandon this inquiry, when I came across 
the quotation from Clausewitz that ‘‘ War is an act of 
policy.’’ The word “ policy ”’ struck me, and I thought, 
‘‘ Well, after all, perhaps it is to the politicians I should 
turn for light and guidance.” _ 

Roxburgh, to whom I applied for help, referred me 
with confidence to two volumes of War-Aim Documents 
and Speeches (1914-1920), in which, he said, I should find 
all the authoritative utterances from the early speeches 
of Mr. Asquith and Lord Grey to those of Sir Horatio 
Bottomley and Dame Pankhurst. I should also consult 
the similar collection of German documents so as to 
comprehend the interplay of conflicting purposes. Every- 
thing would then, he said, become as clear as day. 
Meeting me a fortnight later, he asked me how I was 
getting on. I told him I had made a pretty thorough 
examination of the documents, but found my mind still 
held up on the threshold of understanding by what I 
feared would seem to him a childish difficulty. 

‘* What is it?’’ he inquired. 

‘* Well! ’’ said I, ‘‘ I have read several thousands 
of pages about War-Aims without being able to discover 
what the writers and speakers mean by a War-Aim.”’ 

‘‘T don’t understand your difficulty. Surely our 
speeches and replies to Germany have made it evident 
that our aims are the crushing of Prussian militarism, 
the liberation of subject nationalities, the restoration of 
conquered territories, the enthronement of public law in 
Europe, and making the world safe for democracy.”” _ 

“These,’? I replied, ‘‘are no doubt splendid 
aspirations, but can they be described, in a proper sense, 
as war-aims? Let me try and put my difficulty. In 
shooting, the aim of the shooter is the target, the bird, 
or other object he tries to hit. It is not the healthiness 
or interest of the sport, the sort of weapon that he uses, 
the prize he hopes to get as winner, or the personal 
prestige, though all these things no doubt count in the 
shooting. So in these pronouncements of War-Aims, I 
hoped to find definite, consistent statements of the actual 
objects to which the fighting was directed. Now, with 
the single exception, upon our side, of the restoration of 
Belgium, I find no such statement anywhere. Some of 
the so-called aims are quite indefinite, others appear to 
expand and to collapse with every change of war fortunes, 
others cannot be called aims at all. I find no fixed target 
anywhere.”’ a 

‘You are pretty sweeping in your criticism,’ 
Roxburgh. 

““Well,’’ said I, ‘‘I have a mind that wants to 
understand, and I confess the prevailing mental and 
emotional atmosphere seems to me one in which people 
not merely do not want to understand, but in which they 
want not to understand, because they instinctively recog- 
nize that even to attempt to understand interferes with 
the free flow of passion. But may I explain my difficulty 
with some illustrations, if you have time to spare? ”’ 

‘* Certainly,’’ said Roxburgh ; ‘‘ go ahead.”’ 


’ 


said 


‘* Well, I’ve taken all the professing statements of 
War-Aims in your two volumes, and as a preliminary 
process subjected them to a quantitative analysis. I give 
you the results. Twenty-eight per cent., all the opening 
passages, are given to origins. the responsibility of the 
enemy for planning and precipitating the war. Forty 





per cent., all the next passages, are devoted to exposing 
with examples the lawlessness and calculated barbarity 
with which the enemy has conducted the war. 
Now, neither of these portions has the slightest relevance 
to War-Aims. For origins are not aims, and methods 
of conducting war are not aims. Of the rest, twelve per 
cent. do affect to deal with war-aims, while the last 
twenty are best described as the rhetoric ‘ Never again.’ ” 

“‘ But,’’ said Roxburgh, “ granted that your state- 
ment is correct, are you not pushing your quantitative 
analysis too far? After all, allowance must be made for 
the language and methods of diplomacy. You can’t 
expect statesmen to present their aims like the items of 
an ordinary butcher’s bill.’’ 

“Indeed, I don’t. But why pretend to send in an 
account at all, if you must mix up, omit, or so misdescribe 
the items as to make them unintelligible? ”’ 

“‘ Ah! Charteris,’ he replied, ‘‘I am afraid your 
long absence from England has put you somewhat out 
of sympathy with our national genius for muddling 
through. May I suggest that perhaps what you call 
‘mixing up’ may be an indispensable preliminary to that 
process? But here’s a man far better qualified than I 
am to satisfy your curiosity. You probably know 
Poynton. He is actually a member of the War-Aims 
Committee. Isay, Poynton, here is Charteris complain- 
ing that he can’t find any up-to-date, explicit, and 
intelligible statement of the objects of the war! ’’ 

“Explicit and intelligible statement! ’’ exclaimed 
Poynton. ‘‘Good Heavens! I should hope not. 
Why, the whole effort of our Committee is devoted to 
baulking the curiosity of people who are not satisfied 
to see the show, but want to go behind and see 
how it is worked. These people have no notion how 
difficult and delicate a task it is for statesmen to keep a 
great war like this going. Why, if we were to issue 
weekly bulletins with the last up-to-date revised version 
of essential objects, we should have the whole war-fabric 
tumbling about our heads. It would not be possible 
upon such lines to keep going even a seven years’ war, 
much less one of a really creditable durability.’’ 

“But why, may I ask, do you call yourselves 
a War-Aims Committee, conducting through the country 
a War-Aims Campaign, if you don’t really intend to tell 
the people anything about it? ”’ 

“Oh! but we do. The people are quite satisfied 
with what you call our rhetorical stunts about the libera- 
tion of small peoples, the rescue of the world from 
German domination, making the world safe for demo- 
cracy, and so forth. They bite their teeth with these 
glorious phrases, and so keep their noses out of the real 
business of the war. It is just fellows like you who try 
to butt in and spoil the game.”’ 

“The game, you call it. A pretty costly game, 
isn’t it, to some of your fellow-countrymen! But, tell 
me, what is the game? ’’ 

“‘ The game of war-aims? Well, it may perhaps be 
described as killing three birds with one stone. Only 
when you look upon war-aim pronouncements from this 
triple point of view, do all the obscurity, the reticence, 
the inconsistency, of which you complain, become 
intelligible.’’ 

“* Well, what are these three birds, which, from your 
account, should themselves be the war-aims. What is 
it you are really after with your War-Aims Campaign? ”’ 

“Well, first and foremost, what we are after is 
national unity. And that bird is sometimes very shy. 
Why, if we were to make the explicit: and intelligible 
statements you desire, the nation would be rent with 
controversy. Let me give one or two illustrations. 
Suppose we were to remove what you call the veil of 
rhetoric from the Paris Economic Resolutions and reduce 
them to hard business, Free Trader and Protectionist 
would be at one another’s throat. Or, if we brought 
down our committals to a League of Nations from its safe 
Utopian elevation to the ground of real and immediate 
politics, its utter inconsistency with the future both of 
Protection and Militarism would raise a howl of anger 
from both these quarters. Why wantonly disturb the 
public mind by telling them things they are perfectly 
contented not to know? ”’ 
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“‘ Yes,”’ I interjected. ‘‘ I suppose you are right in 
thinking that the price of unity is ignorance. But what 
about your other birds? ’’ 

“Well, the second is also unity, the unity of the 
Allies. A certain amount of reticence, or must one say 
even of illusion, belongs to the cement of every alliance. 
Were we to meet once a month and put down in plain 
black and white all the secret pledges and undertakings 
made under stress of circumstances, and all the particular 
claims, territorial and other, each Ally had pegged out, 
we should soon find ourselves in Queer Street, to say 
nothing of the policy which these Russian idealists 
still persist in pressing on us, the policy of ‘No 
Annexation.’ ”’ 

‘* But I thought we’d accepted that long ago.”’ 

**So we have. But only, you must remember, as 
‘a matter of principle,’ and with the qualifications which 
that expression carries to practical statesmen. If we 
had to do what you seem to require, reduce the principle 
to terms of concrete War-Aims, we should be at once 
in the soup.”’ 

“‘T don’t understand you. Surely no territorial 
ambitions of ours brought us into the war. We shall 
get nothing out of it.”’ 

‘*Oh! I wasn’t thinking of what we were to get. 
Though, of course, there are those German colonies and 
those pickings in Asia and in Palestine. It would be 
awkward to explain how we didn’t want these things, 
but couldn’t give them up now that Providence had put 
them under our trust ; and how that the British Empire 
was one for the making of war, but five for the distri- 
bution of the loot. Neutrals simply can’t be got to see 
the logic of the British Empire. We ought to have an 
Imperial Propaganda Campaign later on, with a really 
competent staff from the War-Truth Department, to 
drive home the meaning. 

“* However, as I said, I was thinking not of our- 
selves, but of the other Allies, all of whom have also 
pledged themselves to accept the principle of ‘No 
Annexation.’ ”’ 

“Then, what’s the difficulty?” 

“Why, just this. It compels us to keep to that 
atmosphere of vague generalities of what you complain. 
For if we were to explain to all and sundry how that our 
interpretation of the principle excluded all cases of ‘ re- 
annexation,’ ‘ areas of legitimate aspiration,’ ‘ historic 
rights,’ ‘ defensive frontiers,’ ‘ territorial] adjustments,’ 
not to mention ‘ colonies,’ and that we only proposed the 
principle should be applied to the territory of enemy 
Powers, not only Russians, but other foolish sticklers 
for so-called consistency would gibe at us.’’ 

** You said you had three reasons for, shall we call 
it, reticence. What is the third?” 

“IT wonder you should ask. In order not to inform 
the enemy.”’ 

** You mean that if the enemy learnt our demands, 
he would be better able to baffle their attainment? ’’ 

*‘No. Much worse than that. He might accept 
them, and then where would our war be?”’ 

“You mean we might get all we asked for, and yet 
not what we want?’’ 

‘* Well, that perhaps is one way of putting it.’’ 

‘Let me try another. Perhaps all your war-aims 
manifestos, speeches, campaigns, are mere camouflage for 
your real aim, which is to win the war.”’ 

** Rather say to crush Prussian Militarism, and 
make the world safe——’’ 

‘Oh! spare me the rhetoric, please. We are not a 
public meeting. I have just one comment. Winning 
the war may be the way of attaining our war-aims, but 
it can hardly be itself a war-aim.”’ 

‘‘Never mind your quibbling. It’s the thing 
we’re after. And the danger is lest we should get 
all your definite intelligible objects before we reach this 
goal. This, I don’t mind telling you, is the final and 
all-sufficient reason for keeping the other war-aims 
dark. And Fritz plays up nobly on his side. Why, his 
pronouncements are quite as unintelligible as ours. Take 
that splendid claim of his about ‘ the freedom of the seas ’ 
and his play with ‘ material securities.’ As long as we 





can keep this sort of thing going, there is no serious peril 
of a premature peace.”’ 

“‘ But is then the aim of the War-Aims Committee 
to keep the war-fires burning? ”’ 

“T must say, Charteris, that your jesting seems to 
me singularly ill-directed. Surely you will admit that our 
supreme consideration should be to ensure that the 
millions of precious lives we have spent shall not have 
been sacrificed in vain.”’ 

“‘ And this you certainly ensure by pouring millions 
of more lives after them? But does it never occur to you 
that after all they may be sacrificed in vain, if the policy 
of conducting the war is such as to preclude the state- 
ment, and therefore probably the attainment, of any 
definite intelligible objects? ”’ 

“Charteris, you are incorrigible. But let me tell 
you, once for all, this talk about aims that are definite 
and intelligible is treasonable, for nothing is more likely 
to interfere with the unity of purpose in this nation and 
among the Allies for the conduct of the war.’’ 

“‘I apologise,’ said 1; ‘‘I forgot for the moment 
that our one war-aim was the continuance of the war.” 
* % * * * 

When Poynton left us, Roxburgh turned to me and 
asked whether I was satisfied. Instead of answering, 
I asked him whether he was still dabbling in astronomy 
during his spare time. 

“* Yes,’’ he replied ; “‘ I do a little at it; but why do 
you ask? ’”’ 

“* Well,”’ I answered ; ‘‘ I remember how you used 
to talk to me about the possibility of human life in Mars 
and in some of the other planets or stars. Now as 
Poynton was talking, it came into my mind to ask you 
this question, ‘Has it ever occurred to you as possible 
that this planet may be the lunatic asylum of the 
Universe?’ ”’ 





BY AN UNKNOWN DISCIPLE. 


SOMEWHERE near Rameh, on our way to the coast, we 
left the hill-tracks that led from village to village, and 
struck into the great west road, the Way of the Sea, that 
runs from Damascus to the Roman seaport of Ptolemais. 
Matthew know this road well, for its way lay round the 
north end of the lake, and at Capernaum where it forked, 
one branch running north and the other south to join 
the great road to the East, he had sat at its Custom 
House gathering the tolls which the Romans levied for 
its upkeep on all the travellers who used it. Jesus knew 
it too, for it passed some miles north of Nazareth, where 
he had spent his boyhood, but he knew the other road 
that ran across Galilee better. This, the great road of 
the East, ran south of Nazareth nearer the village and 
linked the sea coast with the Greek cities and with 
Arabia. 

As we walked down the hillside to join the Via 
Maris, there was much talk amongst us of these and of 
other roads which the Romans had paved; for at one 
time or another we had all travelled along them, and 
there is no talk so engrossing as the talk of roads. Jesus 
told us of how as a boy, when he had had a day’s freedom 
from work, he had loved to walk the miles that lay 
between Nazareth and the Great Road to the East, 
merely to sit by the road-side and watch the traffic that 
passed along it. He told of the caravans bearing iron 
and tin that went from the sea to Arabia and of the wild 
herdsmen who passed from Arabia to the sea, driving 
flocks of sheep, of rams, and of goats. He spoke of the 
chariots and the merchants that went to and fro, and of 
the sound of the trampling of the legions as they marched 
on their way from Rome to the Greek cities and the far- 
off frontiers of the Empire. 

“You may see in a day’s walk all the might of the 
kingdoms of this world pass along it,’’ he said. 

We reached the road, and stopped for a moment to 
watch in the distance the dust of an approaching caravan. 

‘They go to Damascus,”’ said Jesus, and Matthew 
answered— 

“The Romans have made all travel easy. I always 
say that from Damascus you may now reach Baghdad 
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and the Indies as easily as a man may go from Jerusalem 
to Jericho.”’ 

‘‘ Easier! There are fewer thieves,’’ cried Peter, 
with a glance at Judas Iscariot ; and Jesus, asif he put the 
challenge aside, said: 

‘““The road to Damascus is broad, but from 
Jerusalem to Jericho is a dangerous way, where thieves 
may lurk.’’ 

He led the way into the division of the road reserved 
for foot passengers, and we walked on towards the cloud 
of dust with dim forms looming in it that marked the 
caravan. 

When we came up to it, we stood on the road-side to 
watch it pass. The evil-faced camels swayed on their 
way, loaded with chests bound with cords and with bales 
shipped from the ports of Tarshish to the quays of 
Ptolemais. The turbans of the men were bound with 
ropes of hair, and their open coats showed their brown, 
hairy chests. One trudged in the dust, while another 
ran forward with cries to strike an unruly beast on the 


flank. The dust of the road lay thick upon men and 
camels. Once and again a whiff of sweet scent came 


from the loads as if the boxes still held the spices with 
which they had travelled to Ptolemais or to Tyre. Then 
the scent died away, the smell of dust, and of sweat, of 
men, and of camels prevailed, and with shouts from the 
drivers and the soft thud of the pads of the camels, the 
caravan passed on to the East. 

Jesus watched it grow small in the distance. 

‘* Such sights held me as a boy, and they still hold 
me,’’ he said. 

‘What treasure has passed along this road for 
Damascus or the fairs of Tyre. Emeralds and wheat, 
honey and oil and balm, fine linen and embroidered 
goods, iron, cassia and calamus, white wool, ivory and 
ebony,’’ he quoted as if he loved the beauty of the words. 

‘‘Men from Assyria, Babylon, and Nineveh, too, 
have walked on this road.’’ 

. The Romans now walk in their places,’’ said Judas 
bitterly. ' 

‘That caravan will cross the Jordan by the Bridge 
of the Daughters of Jacob,’’ said Matthew. ‘‘ Often 
after harvest when the wheat is being moved, the camels 
pass all night long, never ceasing.’’ 

We went on towards the sea, and descended to the 
coast plain to a village where the women, who had gone 
on before us, had prepared places for us to sleep. Here, 
at the gate, the head man, with most of the villagers, 
was waiting to receive Jesus. It was a poor village of 
poor houses, and the head-man himself was in poverty. 
His clothing was worn, and his eyes had an anxious look 
as if to feed so many guests would be a burden. He led 
the way into his house, and his wife came forward to 
welcome us. 

‘“ May a blessing rest on this house,’’ said Jesus. 

“May a blessing rest on you. You are welcome, 
sir,’’ said the woman. The head-man showed us where 
to sit, and his wife began to prepare food to set before 
us. It was the poor house of a hard-working family. 
The few beasts in the stalls were thin, and there was not 
much fodder piled against the wall. The clothing of the 
woman was old, and on her patient face there were lines 
of suffering and of care. The meal which she offered to 
us generously was poor, too, as if the corn-bins did not 
hold much grain. Jesus asked her if she had children, 
and she said they were with the sheep, and had not yet 


9%? 


come in. The land was poor here, and they had some- 
times to go far for pasture. They would be back by 
nightfall. 


Before the meal was over there was a commotion at 
the door, and two tall lads and a small, bright-eyed gir! 
came in, driving some sheep before them. _ 

‘* Here are the children,’’ said their mother, hasten- 
ing forward to greet them and to drive the sheep into 
the pen. There were not many sheep, and the guests all 
helped to pen them, so this job was soon done, the woman 
making excuses to Jesus for the noise. Then she took their 
empty scripts from the children, and, giving them each 
a piece of bread, set them down in a corner and told them 
to keep quiet. The boys seeing Jesus in the place of 
honor sat still and watched him as they ate their supper, 
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but the small girl, after one or two hesitating looks, 
gradually edged nearer and nearer until at last she leant 
against Jesus, pressing her small body close to his as she 
munched her bread. The mother would have sent her 
away. 

“You must not trouble the guests. 1am afraid she 
will weary you, sir,’’ she said, but Jesus put his arm 
round the child and said: 

“Do not send her away. Let her stay with me. 
It is to the childlike that the Kingdom of Heaven 
belongs.”’ 

When we had finished our food, the head-man said 
to Jesus: 

“You are a Prophet, sir, and we would hear your 
message. Many of our friends have gone to hear you, 
but we are poor and cannot often find time to leave our 
work.”’ 

So Jesus taught them. We were all there, and the 
women too, and the friends of the head-man and many 
of the villagers. It was a large room and there was 
space for all. Jesus talked to the man and woman of the 
house, and we listened. 

““Once upon a time,’’ he began, ‘‘ there was a rich 
man, and his land was very fertile. It was so fertile 
that he began to ask himself: ‘What shall I do? I have 
so many crops that I have no place to store them.’ He 
thought for a while, and then he said: ‘I know what I 
will do. I will pull down these old barns, and in their 
place I will build fine new ones, large enough to store all 
my grain. I will put all my other spare goods in them. 
When I have done this, I shall have plenty of good things 
stored by for years to come, and I will take my ease. I 
will eat and drink and enjoy myself.’ But that night 
God spoke to that rich man and said: 

‘““* You fool! This very night I am going to take 
away your soul, and who will then have all these goods 
that you have laid by?’ ”’ 

Jesus stopped for a moment, and his eyes met the 
anxious eyes of the man, who was regarding him with a 
puzzled look. 

“* So it will always be with those who lay by wealth 
for themselves, and who do not seek to add to God’s glory 
by doing good work,’’ he said. 

“That is why I say to you, do not be anxious about 
your life here, about what you can get to eat, nor yet 
about your body, what you are to wear. Can any of us 
by mere anxiety prolong his life for one moment? So if 
you cannot do even this smallest thing, why be anxious 
about other things? God is your Father, and he gave 
you life. Is not life a greater gift than food, and your 
body more wonderful than its clothes? Your Father 
knows that you need all these things. Will he not give 
them also to you?”’ 

The anxiety in the man’s eyes had given place to 
interest. He sighed as if in relief and listened eagerly 
as Jesus went on. 

“‘ Think of the ravens. They do not sow or reap. 
They have neither storehouses nor barns, and yet God 
feeds them. Are you not as precious to God as the birds 
are? Think of the wild lilies and how they grow. They 
do not toil or spin, and yet I tell you that Solomon in 
all his glory was never robed with beauty like theirs.’’ 

His eyes lingered with tenderness on the patient face 
of the woman, and he drew the little girl still closer as 
he said: 

‘Tf God so clothe the field flowers which are living 
to-day and to-morrow will be burnt up in your oven, will 
he not also clothe you, O woman, of little faith? ’”’ 

The eyes of the woman filled with tears, but she did 
not answer. 

“Tf this child here asked you for a loaf, would you 
give her a stone? If she asked a fish, would you give 
her a snake?’ If you, then, being imperfect, wish to give 
her good gifts, will not God, who is all good, give you 
help when you ask it? ”’ 

The woman wiped the tears from her eyes with a 
corner of her ragged veil, but she still did not speak. 
The two boys had drawn near, and now leant against 
Jesus. The small girl had climbed to his lap, and was 


fast asleep with her head on his shoulder. Jesus went on: 
‘* As we came by the Way of the Sea to-day, we met 
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a caravan laden with treasure for Damascus. Daily you 
may see such pass; for after all these things do the 
nations seek. But I say unto you that God does not 
wish you to store up treasure on earth. For where you 
have your treasure your heart will be also, and you will 
be too anxious about it to think of God. For the moth 
eats all treasures here, and the rust bites into it. Thieves 
too, break in and steal it. What think you? If you 
love the things of this world will not your heart be with 
them, while if you love the things God loves will not 
your heart be with God? Can any man serve two 
masters? Will he not love one and hate the other? You 
cannot serve both God and riches.’’ 

The man of the house straightened his shoulders as 
if he cast a weight from his back. He looked at his wife, 
and she met his eyes with a question in hers. It was as 
if hope had entered their hearts. 

Jesus went on speaking to them. 

*“When you welcomed me to-day you welcomed 
God who has sent me as his messenger. Therefore, it is 
in God’s name that I tell you that your Father cares for 
you. God’s message is: ‘Come unto me all you who 
toil and bear burdens, and I will give you rest. Take 
my yoke upon you, and learn to be gentle and lowly 
minded. Walk in the good way, and you shall find rest 
for your souls.’ For God’s yoke is easy, and burdens 
borne for him feel light.’’ 

He ceased speaking. The small girl roused herself, 
and half-lifting her head from his shoulder, spoke in a 
sleepy voice. 

‘* Tell me more about the ravens,’’ she commanded, 
and at once fell asleep again. We all laughed, and 
Jesus, holding the child with care, rose from his seat. 

“* It is time for her to be in bed,’’ he said, and put 
her into her mother’s arms, and the woman, the lines 
smoothed from her face, and a new peace in her eyes, 
took the child and bore her away. And then we all went 
to our rest. 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


THE official ‘‘ communiqué ’”’ comes first. Why it is 
called a “communiqué’’ when we have such common 
words as “‘ bulletin,’’ ‘‘ dispatch,’’ and ‘‘ telegram,’’ is 
one of the mysteries of this war. But, naturally, it 
comes first in time. All Commanders-in-Chief since the 
days of Lord Roberts in South Africa have seen to that. 
And among the belligerent Powers, the ‘‘ communiqué ”’ 
is generally true. It is not always nothing but the truth, 
and it is hardly ever the whole truth; but, in the main, 
it is true, and by piecing together the ‘‘ communiqués ”’ 


of the opposing armies, with the help of a good map, one . 


can obtain a fairly exact idea of the way the fighting 
goes. But, at its best, the “‘ official,’’ like most official 
utterances, is only the starveling skeleton of reality. It 
helps the ‘‘ military expert ’’ in his study or the comfort- 
able citizen at his breakfast to shift the little flags to 
and fro upon his war map. But the picture raised in 
those amiable and patriotic minds is no more like war 
itself than are the moves of ivory knights and bishops 
on a chessboard. Thousands die; five times as many 
thousand are shattered; villages disappear; cities fall 
in fragments; miles of land are upturned as by earth- 
quake ; and the interested students of war move the little 
flags one inch this way, or a quarter-of-an-inch the other. 

Next in order, though late in time, come the dis- 
patches of Commanders-in-Chief. They can be of 
extraordinary value, as the present war has shown. 
Lord French’s dispatches describing the heroic service 
and fate of the ‘“‘ Old Contemptibles ’’ during the first 
three months of the war, especially the fourth dispatch 
covering the latter half of October and the beginning of 
November in Flanders, are among the finest records of 
our military history. Sir Ian Hamilton’s three main 
dispatches on the Dardanelles have been called-the most 
brilliant dispatches ever written by a General. Such 
writers as those two Commanders-in-Chief have added 
to the literature of war. Their dispatches will rank 
with Wellington’s. Lord Roberts wrote excellent dis- 
patches also. Perhaps there is something in the terse, 
orderly, and reticent manner of good dispatches which 





suits the British or Anglo-Irish temperament. They are 
all the more powerful for the characteristic suppression 
of the emotion which is sometimes felt lurking beneath 
the words. But, none the less, dispatches remain abstract. 
They deal with men in the mass—with men as ‘“‘ forces ’’ 
to be directed here or there, the strength of the force 
being estimated, as Napoleon said, like power in 
mechanics, by multiplying the mass by the velocity. On 
such terms, it would seem almost possible to make war 
without human agency ; and has not the present war, in 
which more human life has been lost than in any other, 
been constantly called a war of machines? 

But, whether abstract or personal, a General’s 
dispatches, appearing some months after the events, are 
not ‘‘ news.’’ The work of war correspondents remains. 
Theirs is a trade which has suffered many changes and 
chances since Crabb Robinson wandered about the 
Peninsular with Wellington’s armies, and sent occasional 
letters to the ‘‘ Times.’’ The wars succeeding the long 
peace gave correspondents their greatest opportunity for 
personal distinction. William Russell won fame in the 
Crimean ; Archibald Forbes in the Franco-German, the 
Russo-Turkish, and the Zulu wars; MacGahan’s great 
services in the Russo-Turkish would have been more 
widely known but for his early death. It was a glorious 
time when the correspondent could go where he liked, 
see what he liked, and send what he liked. But his 
success destroyed him. His use of the telegraph made 
his freedom impossible. It converted him into “‘ the 
curse of modern armies,’’ as Lord Wolseley called him. 
The Soudanese and South African campaigns produced 
the inevitable change. The correspondent could still go 
where he liked and see what he hiked. By energy or 
imagination or adroit expenditure, he could still ‘‘ make 
a scoop’’ or ‘‘do a beat.’’ Popular credulity still 
pictured him dashing about the stricken field with a 
revolver in each hand and a pen between his teeth. But 
he could no longer send what he liked. Slowly the 
censorship wove its bonds around him, and George 
Steevens, Willie Maud, and Henry Pearse (to mention 
only the dead, though many of that age still survive in 
activity) had to submit to restrictions unknown before. 

The Russo-Japanese war tightened the restrictions, 
and introduced the personally conducted party. The 
Balkan wars limited freedom so narrowly that the best 
way of winning distinction was to sit in a distant hotel 
and telegraph chatter or fiction as convenient, The mere 
number of the correspondents killed their trade, and 
when over eighty of them were sent, like a menagerie, 
lumbering about Bulgaria in a special train fifty miles 
behind the army, they knew themselves to be ludicrous. 
Then came the present war. Lord Kitchener’s hatred 
of correspondents was well known and various plans to 
obliterate them were adopted. The most successful was 
to select a dozen of the best known and most trusted, 
order them to prepare stores and transport, and keep 
them waiting in London week after week, while 
unauthorized colleagues went running about France and 
Belgium, in perpetual danger of arrest. Ultimately, 
the chosen few were sent out in small parties to the 
French and British fronts, hospitably entertained, care- 
fully tended, and shown the scenes of battles many 
months ago. 

The Dardanelles broke down this absurdity. Few 
were sent—at first only one, then two more for England, 
beside two selected men for the Anzacs. They were 
allowed to go where they liked and see what they liked, 
provided everything they wrote passed through the 
censorship, and a well-known correspondent in former 
wars was appointed Censor. They wore uniform ; no one 
interfered with them; they took the usual risks; two 
were wounded; one was temporarily buried alive; 
and their accounts, though long in coming, main- 
tained the country’s interest. That was obviously 
the just and _ serviceable method, and it has 
since prevailed. Some of the fronts, as in Palestine 
and Mesopotamia, have only one correspondent, 
and on an important front there should never be less 
than three. But even in France, apart from the censor- 
ship of military news, there is no restriction now. The 
correspondents are not ‘‘ spoon-fed.’”’ On the days of 
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great ‘‘ pushes,’’ when it is impossible for one man to 
obtain a clear notion of the movement, they can go for 
information to Divisional or Army Corps Headquarters 
if they like. But, as a rule, they select where they will 
go, either for a general view or for particular investiga- 
tion, and they are sent there. As to censorship, any 
good correspondent knows very well what is dangerous 
and what not. Under any good Censor he knows what 
will be passed and what cut out. The War Office can 
do only one thing more for the authorized correspondents : 
it can give them some honorary rank (since they are 
obliged to wear uniform) and allow them the General 
Service badge, so as to save them from being continually 
suspected by men unacquainted with their position. 

Do the people, then, obtain a true picture of war’s 
reality from the correspondents? They do not. It is 
not the fault of correspondents. If there is fault at all, 
it lies with the people themselves, who cannot endure 
to realize the inevitable and invariable result of what 
they enthusiastically approve. Describe the commonest 
incidents of war with literal truth ; no editor—no English 
editor or publisher—will accept it ; no audience will listen 
without being overcome. The legal axiom that whoso 
wills the end, wills the means, may hold good in law. 
It does not hold good in life. Many a carnivorous man 
or woman would refuse to slaughter an ox, sheep, pig, 
or even chicken, though heartily enjoying the flesh as an 
end produced by the means. So there are many genuine 
‘‘ patriots’? who dare not even imagine the nécessary 
means to an end in war. Montaigne knew “ marble- 
hearted and savage-minded men who enjoy the pleasing 
spectacle of languishing gestures, pitiful motions, horror- 
moving yellings, deep-fetched groans and lamentable 
voices of a dying and drooping man.’’ But the number 
of such people in England is few. Where human beings 
are taken in multitude, as in this war, most of us do not 
even attempt to realize the truth. At a certain point 
of horror the imagination fails, or else we dare not 
exercise it lest we should go mad. 

The correspondents know this well enough. Some 
of them are notably sensitive and sympathetic men. 
They feel the horror as keenly as the rest. But they 
know it is inseparable from any war, and if Governors 
or Peoples decree war, the horrors must be borne. They 
believe that descriptions of war as it is might weaken 
the nation’s resolution, and this would be a worse offence 
than betraying military information. So they are com- 
pelled either to write in large and abstract terms, as 
though soldiers were like the ‘‘ points’’ in geometry, 
having neither parts nor magnitude. Or else their 
“ stuff ’’ degenerates into slop and slush about the 
universal heroism and invariable cheerfulness of men in 
the midst of death. Of this style a recent parody in 
‘‘ Punch ”’ is hardly even an exaggeration :— 


‘They tell me about it’’ (i.e., their yearning over 
spring) ‘‘as they pass back, privates and generals, war- 
hardened veterans and boys of nineteen with the youth 
in their eyes not yet drowned by the ever-increasing 
encroachments of the war-devil; all are alike in their 
cheerful determination to see this grim and_ bloody 
business of fighting to an honorable end, and alike, too, 
in that their souls turn frankly, as might children, for 
refreshment and relief to the kindly breast and simple 
beauties of Mother Nature.’’ 


Over that kind of fustian the soldiers themselves 
howl in derision. Even the most bloodthirsty of stay-at- 
home patriots begins to suspect it now. For thousands 
of the wounded have come back. Thousands of men are 
always over on leave. They may not talk much about 
the war. Often they avoid it, because they despair of 
making anyone understand what it is. But the censor- 
ship does not touch them, and their few words permeate 
through town and village. From them the country is 
slowly learning part of the truth about war—not about 
this war only, though this is the worst, but about war 
as it necessarily is, and by definition always must be. 
These are now becoming the true war correspondents, 
and for the professional correspondents it will remain to 
reveal reality at the end, and stand for the rights of the 
men who may survive the incalculable horror of the 
years. As we said, the correspondents are not to blame. 





If there is blame at all, it falls upon the English people, 
who, unlike the harder or more truth-loving people of 
France, wish to be deceived, and get the deception they 
ask for. 





Att. 


A MEMORY OF RODIN. 
By Grorce BERNARD SHaw. 


In the year 1906 it was proposed to furnish the world with 
an authentic portrait-bust of me before I had left the prime 
of life too far behind. The question then arose: Could 
Rodin be induced to undertake the work? On no other 
condition would I sit, because it was clear to me that Rodin 
was not only the greatest sculptor then living, but the 
greatest sculptor of his epoch: one of those extraordinary 
persons who, like Michael Angelo, or Phidias, or Praxiteles, 
dominate whole ages as fashionable favorites dominate a 
single London season. I saw, therefore, that any man who, 
being a contemporary of Rodin, deliberately allowed his bust 
to be made by anybody else, must go down to posterity (if 
he went down at all) as a stupendous nincompoop. 

Also, I wanted a portrait of myself by an artist capable 
of seeing me. Many clever portraits of my reputation were 
in existence ; but I have never been taken in by my reputa- 
tion, having manufactured it myself. A reputation is a mask 
which a man has to wear just as he has to wear a coat and 
trousers: it is a disguise we insist on as a point of decency. 
The result is that we have hardly any portraits of men and 
women. We have no portraits of their legs and shoulders ; 
only of their skirts and trousers and blouses and coats. 
Nobody knows what Dickens was like, or what Queen Victoria 
was like, though their wardrobes are on record. Many people 
fancy they know their faces ; but they are deceived : we know 
only the fashionable mask of the distinguished novelist and 
of the queen. And the mask defies the camera. When Mr. 
Alvin Langdon Coburn wanted to exhibit a full-length 
photographic portrait of me, I secured a faithful representa- 
tion up to the neck by the trite expedient of sitting to him 
one morning as I got out of my bath. The portrait was 
duly hung before a stupefied public as a first step towards 
the realization of Carlyle’s antidote to political idolatry: a 
naked parliament. But though the body was my body, the 
face was the face of my reputation. So much so, in fact, that 
the critics concluded that Mr. Coburn had faked his photo- 
graph, and stuck my head on somebody else’s shoulders. For, 
as I have said, the mask cannot be penetrated by the camera, 
It is transparent only to the eye of a veritably god-like artist. 

Rodin tells us that his wonderful portrait-busts seldom 
please the sitters. I can go further, and say that they often 
puzzle and disappoint the friends. The busts 
are of real men, not of the reputations of celebrated 
persons. Look at my bust, and you will not find it 
a bit like that brilliant fiction known as G. B. S. or Bernard 
Shaw. But it is'most frightfully like me. 
there, nct what you think is there. 
Chavannes and the rest of them. 


sitter’s 


It is what is really 
The same with Puvis de 

Puvis de Chavannes pro- 
tested, as one gathers— pointed to his mirror and to his 
photographs to prove that he was not like his bust. But I 
am convinced that he was not only like his bust, but that 
the bust actually was himself as distinct from his collars and 
his public manners. Puvis, though an artist of great merit, 
could not see himself. Rodin could. Nobody 
else has done that yet. : 
Troubetskoi once made a most fascinating Shavian bust 

of me. He did it in about five hours, in Sargent’s studio. 
It was a delightful and wonderful performance. He worked 
convulsively, giving birth to the thing in agonies, hurling 
lumps of clay about with groans, and making strange, dumb 
movements with his tongue, like a wordless prophet. He 
covered himself with plaster. He covered Sargent’s carpets 
and curtains and pictures with plaster. He covered me with 
plaster. And, finally, he covered the block he was working 
on with plaster to such purpose, that, at the end of the 
second sitting, lo! 


He saw me. 


there stood Sargent’s studio in ruins, 
buried like Pompeii under the scoriz of a volcano, and in 
the midst a spirited bust of one of my reputations, a little 
idealized (quite the gentleman, in fact) but recognizable a 
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mile off as the sardonic author of “Man and Superman,”’ 
with a dash of Offenbach, a touch of Mephistopheles, and a 
certain aristocratic delicacy and distinction that came from 
Troubetskoi himself, he being a prince. I should like to 
have that bust; but the truth is, my wife cannot stand 
Offenbach-Mephistopheles ; and I was not allowed to have 
the bust any more than I was allowed to have that other 
witty jibe at my poses, Neville Lytton’s portrait of me as 
Velasquez’s Pope Innocent. 

Rodin worked very differently. He plodded along exactly 
as if he were a river-god doing a job of wall-building in a 
garden for three or four francs a day. When he was in 
doubt he measured me with an old iron dividers, and then 
measured the bust. If the bust’s nose was too long, he sliced 
a bit out of it, and jammed the tip of it up to close the gap, 
with no more emotion or affectation than a glazier putting 
in a window pane. If the ear was in the wrong place, he cut 
it off and slapped it into its right place, excusing these cold- 
blood mutilations to my wife (who half expected to see the 
already terribly animated clay bleed) by remarking that it 
was shorter than to make a new ear. Yet a succession of 
miracles took place as he worked. In the first fifteen minutes, 
in merely giving a suggestion of human shape to the lump of 
clay, he produced so spirited a thumbnail bust of me that 
I wanted to take it away and relieve him from further labor. 
It reminded me of a highly finished bust by Sarah Bernhardt, 
who is very clever with her fingers. But that phase vanished 
like a summer cloud as the bust evolved. I say evolved 
advisedly ; for it passed through every stage in the evolution 
of art before my eyes in the course of a month. After that 
first fifteen minutes it sobered down into a careful repre- 
sentation of my features in their exact living dimensions. 
Then this representation mysteriously went back to the 
cradle of Christian art, at which point I again wanted to 
say: ‘for Heaven’s sake, stop and give me that: it is a 
Byzantine masterpiece.” Then it began to look as if Bernini 
had meddled with it. Then, to my horror, it smoothed out 
into a plausible, rather elegant piece of eighteenth-century 
work, almost as if Houdon had touched up a head by Canova 
or Thorwaldsen, or as if Leighton had tried his hand at 
eclecticism in bust-making. At this point Troubetskoi would 
have broken it with a hammer, and given it up with a wail 
of despair. Rodin contemplated it with an air of callous 
patience, and went in with hissjob, more like a river-god 
turned plasterer than ever. Then another century passed in 
a single night ; and the bust became a Rodin bust, and was 
the living head of which I carried the model on my shoulders. 
It was a process for the embryologist to study, not the 
wsthete. Reodin’s hand worked, not as a sculptor’s hand 
works, but as the Life Force works. What is more, I found 
that he was aware of it, quite simply. I no more think of 
Rodin as a celebrated sculptor than I think of Elijah as a 
well-known littérateur and forcible after<linner speaker. His 
‘Main de Dieu” is his own hand. That is why all the stuff 
written about him by professional art-critics is such ludicrous 
cackle and piffle. I have been a professional art-critic myself, 
and perhaps not much of one at that (though I fully admit 
that I touched nothing I did. not adorn), but at least I knew 
how to take off my hat and hold my tongue when my cacklings 
and pifflings would have beea impertinences. 

Rodin took the conceit cut of me most horribly. Once 
he showed me a torso of a female figure: an antique. It 
was a beauty ; and I swallowed it whole. He waited rather 
wistfully for a moment, to see whether I really knew chalk 
from cheese, and then pointed out to me that the upper half 
of the figure was curiously inferior to the lower half, as if 
the sculptor had taught himself as he went along. ‘The 
difference, which | had been blind to a moment before, was 
so obvious when he pointed it out, that 1 have despised 
myself ever since for not seeing it. There never was such 
an eye for carved stone as Rodin’s. To the average critic 
or connoisseur half the treasures he collects seem nothing 
but a heap of old paving-stones. But they all have some- 
where a scrap of modelled surface, perhaps half the size of 
a postage stamp, that makes gems of them. In his own 
work he shows a strong feeling for the beauty of marble. 
He gave me three busts of myself: one in bronze, one in 
plaster, one in marble. The bronze is me (growing younger 
now). The plaster is me. But the marble has quite another 
sort of life: it glows; and light flows over it. It does not 
look solid: it looks luminous ; and this curious glowing and 








flowing keeps people’s fingers off it; for you feel as if you 
could not catch hold of it. People say that all modern 
sculpture is done by the Italian artizans who mechanically 
reproduce the sculptor’s plaster model in the stone. Rodin 
himself says so. But the peculiar qualities that Rodin gets 
in his marbles are not in the clay models. What is more, 
other sculptors can hire artizans, including these who have 
worked for Rodin. Yet no other sculptor produces such 
marbles as Rodin. One day Rodin told me that all modern 
sculpture is imposture ; that neither he nor any of the others 
can use a chisel. A few days later he let slip the remark: 
“Handling the chisel is very interesting.” Yet when he 
models a portrait-bust, his method is neither that of Michael 
Angelo with his chisel nor of a modeller in the round, but 
that of a draughtsman outlining in clay the thousand profiles 
which your head would present if it were sliced a thousand 
times through the centre at different angles. 


[Reproduced from an article published in THe Nation 
of November 9th, 1912. } 





Deiters to the Editor. 


THE COMING DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 

Sir,—The views which have been expressed by ‘‘ A Liberal 
Member,’’ and ‘‘ Another Liberal Member,”’’ represent quite 
truly the attitude of a large number. 

Disappointment has accumulated through many episodes, but 
reasonable men recognise that everything must be subordinated 
to the overwhelming importance of policy relating to the war. 
In the constituencies it is in many cases the most active Liberals 
whose party ties are being severed, by the want of any attitude 
upon the war which can be distinguished from that of Con- 
servatism and thus can provide some positive material for party 
support. Loyalty prevents this feeling from showing more than 
a fraction of its real extent, but in such a matter, where a little 
smoke appears, it proves the existence of a very considerable 
fire. 

These Liberals, who in many cases have been the backbone 
of the local Liberal parties, are loyal to the party truce, but 
they see that while a party truce properly applies to matters of 
military action, it has no reference to the statesmanship of the 
settlement, on which the ideas of a true Liberal and a true Tory 
are of necessity hostile. 

On the fundamental question of future security—of a 
settlement which the German nation will not wish to upset— 
they differ from Tory and Ulster views, as they differed in the 
past in the case of Ireland, South Africa and Canada. Liberals 
have always held that a people is not kept quiet by pure 
demonstration of force, but by careful consideration (and 
statesmanlike removal) of the psychological forces which would 
lead to renewed strife. 

They see that the war is being continued on the simple 
theory that the more the German forces and German nation 
are broken, and made to suffer, the less will the German public 
support the Junkers in the future. It was this principle that 
Liberals resisted in regard to South Africa, on the ground that it 
left out of account a great factor in human nature, namely, pride, 
leading to revenge. History proves that they saw deeper than 
the advocates of mere smashing. 

Realizing that in this and in other ways there is an inevit- 
able conflict of opinion between Liberal and Tory, they observe 
with bewilderment that while, even among Conservatives, there 
is a strong body hostile to extreme aims, such as the destruction 
of Austria, the Liberal leader pins himself to extremist views. 

Speculation is rife as to Mr. Asquith’s motive for this 
course. Ministers are accustomed to defend their course by 
stating the refusal of public opinion to tolerate any other. In 
the case of Liberal ex-Ministers, knowing that the support of a 
rational attitude by Mr. Asquith would carry with it the adhesion 
of the great majority of the public, the only excuse for silence 
lies in Mr. Asquith’s desires. 

Great, indeed, is his responsibility. The keenest Liberals 
in the constituencies, distinctly desiring to put the national 
advantage, in such a crisis as the present, before any considera- 
tion of party tactics, are losing their touch with party and 
yielding to the attraction of ideas which are at least definite, 
and which, while Liberalism effaces itself, make an appeal to 
reason.—Yours, &c., 





A Non-Pactrrist LIBERAL MEMBER 
House of Commons, November 12th, 1917. 


PALESTINE AS A JEWISH HOMELAND. 
Str,—I have read with much interest your well-balanced 
article entitled: ‘‘ The Jewish Homeland” in Tur Nation of 
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the 17th instant. But it seems to me, speaking with respect, 
that in dealing with the subject you have omitted from con- 
sideration two facts of the greatest importance, not merely to 
the British Empire but to the Powers in alliance with Creat 
Britain. In any proposed settlement of Palestine it would, 
in my opinion, be unwise to overlook the fact that over a 
hundred millions of Mussulmans acknowledge allegiance to our 
Sovereign; France has in her charge the destinies of some 
forty millions; Russia includes about twenty millions; whilst 
within recent years Italy has acquired vast territories 
inhabited by Moslems. Tens of thousands of them are fighting 
the Allies’ battles in the East and the West. It would hardly be 
wise statesmanship to disregard their sentiments or to ignore 
their interests in considering the proposals for the future of 
Palestine. Most people in England know that it is regarded 
by the Moslem world as a holy land; Jerusalem, in the estima- 
tion of all sects, stands in sanctity next to Mecca aud Medina; 
it is intimately associated in their religion with one of their 
cardinal beliefs. Jerusalem and its environs are covered with 
innumerable memorials of their faith, mosques, mausoleums, 
shrines raised over the remains of their saints and martyrs for 
thirteen centuries. It is not difficult, therefore, to realise how 
offensive to Moslems is the idea of handing over the land which 
they consider hallowed, and their holy places, which they 
esteem as peculiarly sacred, to the control of an alien people 
mostly imported from other countries, who cannot be expected 
to have any sympathy with their sentiments or concern for 
their interests. This is one of the points which seems to have 
escaped your attention. 

The other appears to be equally important. History tells 
us of the causes that led to the expulsion of the Jews from 
Palestine and the destruction of the Temple. History also 
tells us of the treatment they in their turn received in Christian 
countries. 

At present half of the population of Palestine is Moslem ; 
the other half is partly Christian and partly Jewish. I am told 
that within recent years, owing to the facilities afforded by the 
Turkish Government, there has been a large influx of Jewish 
emigrants from Russia, Rumania, and other European countries, 
where their treatment has not been altogether in accordance 
with the dictates of humanity and justice. They are ignorant 
and fanatical, with little love for their Gentile oppressors. If 
Palestine were to become the Jewish ‘‘ Homeland” they would 
constitute the predominant element. It is hardly to be 
expected that the finer products .of Western culture will ex- 
patriate themselves in order to settle there, although enter- 
prising exploiters of every grade are sure to make it their 
happy hunting ground; and it would not be long before the Jews 
from all the countries against which we are now fighting would 
obtain entrance into Palestine; men with acuter brains and 
greater energy, they will soon swamp the other elements. If 
the State is Jewish, the power is sure to pass into their hands. 
Is this a desirable prospect?—Yours, &c., 

AMEER ALI. 

2, Cadogan Place, $.W. 1. 

WXth November, 1917. 


. 


RATIONS IN THE RHONDDA VALLEY. 

Sir,—There have been numerous references in the news- 
papers at the week end to food riots in South Wales market 
towns and to the holding up by farmers of supplies of butter. 
Perhaps a personal experience may be of interest. I was 
travelling one market day in company with a number of women. 
One had a crock containing about eight pounds of butter. She 
had gone some distance by train to a farm to secure it. 
Another announced that she had a promise of 50 Ib. the fol- 
lowing week from one farm and 15 lb. from another. They 
agreed in saying that no butter was being brought in to 
market, that people were buying direct from the farms, and 
that farmers’ wives were keeping butter back for their own 
relations. The amount used per head seems to be from twice 
to three times the 10 oz. of all fate in the new scale. 

In South Wales the staple food for those who carry meals 
with them to munition or other works is bread and butter. None 
of the suggested substitutes are possible.—Yours, &c., 

Q. T. KineGsLey TarPey. 


Swansea. November 19th, 1917. 


““MAN’S LIFE IS BUT VAIN.” 

S1r,—It was hardly necessary to my point, which was to 
crowd in as many quotations as I could, to catalogue all the 
various dates and publications in which this song has appeared. 
A very great number of the ditties and catches run through 
one miscellany after another (not, I allow, without an Avernian 
descent of textual corruption). Surely, to mention one of them 
was enough . But it was kind of “J. D. T.” to tell me this 
interesting fact about so captivating an old song. By ‘three 
years too late for Walton’? I meant the first edition of “The 








Complete Angler” (1653) exactly the book for “‘ Man’s Life is 

but Vain,’’ with other of its kindred all snugly tucked away 

there.—Yours, &c., H. J. M. 
November 20th, 1917. 


[Many interesting letters have been held over owing to the 
pressure on our space. We hope to publish them next week. 
—Ep., THE NATION.] 





Poetry. 


FORGOTTEN PLACES. 
I. 


WuerE are you? Stumbling against that wall! 
Come to me! I know well that you are there; 

I can feel it when you go. 

Tell me, tell me, tell me where? 


Self, there are moments when I know 
You are not with this body here, 
And I hear you call and call, 

Where? where? where? 


Groping up against that wall, 
Searching for the hidden key, 

I know the careful way you look, 
Up above; beneath the floor ; 

On the ledge beside the door, 

In every cranny, every nook, 
And when you fail again begin— 
So you’ll come and go and stay, 
Till some pale, forgotten Christ 
Opens it and lets you in. 


Must you always be away 
Can you never come? 

While your body drifts along 
Into some sufficient home. 


II. 
Lush : this is my flesh 
Lying here in the mud 
Twisted and rotting in rain and sun. 
Oh, yes ; I remember the way it was done— 
The lead: the shock: the drunken thud— 
This is the end of it. 
Now I must stay 
And watch my corpse till it’s rotted away. 
The flesh will loosen every day 
From this skeleton thing that once was me— 
Then ; where shall I go? 
What shall I be? 


III. 
I quite easily came in here 
As the dark gates closed, 
But I cannot tell from where. 
Sometimes cudgelling my brain 
I think of something through the door . 
The face of a laughing girl I have seen before 
Looking at that little child, often I can trace 
Things that make another face ‘ 
And when I see the mud and rain, 
I remember lying somewhere, alone, in pain. 


IV. 

Look, what a lovely glade: 
Let us sit here and talk to the flowers. 
We should be glad in this world of ours. 
Listen to that thrush’s song! 
How rich must be the soil beneath 
To make such beauty with its breath ! 

“ * x * 


What? My God! We must hurry away ; we must go! 
The past has opened and closed its hand. 


I cannot understand. 


lan MAcKENZIE. 
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The orld of Books. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, Tourspay NicHT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers : — 
‘Lord Lister.” By Sir Rickman John Godlee. (Macmillan. 
18s. net.) 
‘‘The ‘Sunbeam’ RYS.” By Earl Brassey. (Murray. 21s. net.) 


“‘Germany at Bay.’’ By Major Haldane Macfall. (Cassell. 6s. 
net.) 

‘*Li Hung Chang.” By J. O. P. Bland. (Constable. 6s. net.) 

“The Wipers Times.” A Facsimile Reprint of Trench 


Magazines. (Herbert Jenkins. 6s. net.) 
“Poems: 1908-1914.’ By John Drinkwater. (Sidgwick & 
Jackson. 5s. net.) 


‘“‘If the Germans Conquered England.” By Robert Lynd. 
(Maunsel. 3s. 6d. net.) 

‘‘Trish Memories.”” By E. Gi. Somerville and Martin Ross. 
(Longmans. 12s. 6d. net.) 

‘“*Rococo,”’ ‘* Vote by Ballot,”’ “Farewell to the Theatre.’’ Three 
one-act Plays by Granville Barker. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

“*The Muse in Arms.” 
6s. net.) 

**Mortallone and Aunt Trinidad.” By 
Couch. (Arrowsmith. 6s. net.) 

‘*Le Sang du Sacrifice.”’ Poésies dédiées aux nations alliées. 
Par Jean Aicard. (Flammarion: Paris. 3fr. 50.) 

4 *% 


Edited by E. B. Osborn. (Murray. 


Sir Arthur Quiller- 


Ir was a fine night. No need of searchlights to comb 
the evil out of heaven. No shrill police-whistles to cut the 
mind. It was raining—and not that miserable eastern 
drizzle which begins without conviction and cannot cease 
because it has not the will. It was full-bodied westerly 
weather, with a heart to it, and the sound in it of the seas 
beyond the Longships. I stood in the porch and thought 
I heard again the tide along the foreshore of London. 
That deep sound of the west wind got me adrift, and swept 
me into the past, among phantom ships, and men that are 
gone. For in westerly weather, deep-water weather, London 
becomes for me, because of an odd association of memories, 
what once she really was, a City on the Sea. 

* % * 

LonponEeRs no longer know their city is maritime. 
They accept the Guildhall pigeons. But the winter gulls 
drifting over London Bridge are foreign to them. The 
tides have receded from us. The deeper keels of to-day 
are brought-to outside London. Our younger generation 
has forgotten our ships, and what Deptford, Wapping, 
Poplar, Blackwall, and Greenwich, mean in our history. 
There was a time when Poplar, a mere London parish, 
meant something more august to all the ports of the Kast, 
the China seas, and the Pacific coast, than Birmingham and 
Manchester mean to-day. Consider the names of some of 
Dockland’s little streets—Amoy, Canton, Pekin, and Nankin! 
But our city is now high and dry, with only old tide-marks 
to show that once the sun-track from the Orient reached 
our very doors. 

* * * 

Yer what is seen from London Bridge, as is plain any 
morning when the workers are coming to the City, or during 
the midday leisure, must still move old instincts, for I notice 
the pedestrians keep mostly to the east side, where they can 
look over the Pool. At midday, when a little time is their 
own, they occupy the parapet in an almost unbroken row, 
the audience in the gallery, watching what little business is 
below on the craft. Something, then, must move in them— 
old memories, old tales, old desires and hopes. They must 
see and hear more than is there, because there is nothing 
remarkable about the Pool to-day; merely the traffic of 
coasters. Yet we never are such creatures of routine but 
what there come moments of insurgence against the things 
which have us, however good those things may be — mis- 
giving that there is a world beyond the world we know, 
regret that we never sought it, that we have hoarded our 
time instead of spending it. 

% x * 

Is a book ever to be written of the foreshore of London? 

I don’t mean compiled. There are bales of that kind of 


manufactured stuff about, and no doubt more to come. I 
mean a- book, written by one who feels he ought to do it 





because he himself remembers the lights that reflected on 
the deep from a city front which once was steep-to. It is not 
to be learned to-day. So the book must be done by an old 
hand; and therefore it will not get done, I suppose. Yet 
that time is not long past. You get glimpses of it in “ The 
Mirror of the Sea”; and in one of his essays on London 
Richard Jefferies has a fine passage, to which he was moved 
by the spectacle of the arcade of bowsprits and jibbooms 
along the quay of the South West India Dock, and the forest 
above of masts and spars. You will not find it there now. 
You will never see it again. That period is as remote to-day, 
with the war intervening, as though it were centuries gone. 
Yet but a few months since I met a submarine officer, when 
on his business, who surprised me with the information that 
he was once a mate on the “Cutty Sark,” one of the China 
clippers ; he was equally surprised to learn that I knew that 
beautiful ship well. But he could hardly believe me when 
I assured him she was still voyaging, under the Portuguese 
flag, re-christened the “ Ferreira” ; though the name on her 
bell under the break of the poop confirmed her identity, as 
did the gilt vane shaped like a little shirt at her main-mast 
truck. For this sort of talk to-day, on a submarine, is rather 
like Hakluyt. That officer and myself looked at each other, 
embarrassed and curious, as though we had unexpectedly 
betrayed each other’s foolish, secret, and romantic Elizabethan 
dreaming. In these urgent days too! But the truth is we 
had both lived in two epochs; were as though we had lived 
twice ; and could not help regretting the more spacious days 
of the past life. The men who served on the craft which 
were sailing in the early ’eighties, the boys who were 
scribbling out bills of lading then, and were following mates 
round hatchways for receipts for merchandize, were in the 
direct line of the men in Hakluyt. We are now in another 
age. 
* * * 

Anp for such a night as this, with the wind and rain, 
and reflections seen of lights which have gone out, a bright 
hearth, and solitude, I know a book which cannot be recom- 
mended because it cannot be zot now. It is only a bit of 
luck. It is “Lloyd’s Register of Shipping” for 1880. I 
would not exchange it for all the Best Hundred. For any 
good book there must be two to make it shine, the author and 
the eager listener; it does not really live until the right 
audience gives it a birthday. Lamb may say what he likes 
about books which are not books, but this register is a book 
to me. There is no need to search for a good place in it. 
No matter where you open it, there will be a name and a 
cryptic technical description which recreate for some of us 
a veritable occasion, with its own weather, and a shape and 
personality once known, but which is not. For though the 
‘Cutty Sark ’’ may be afloat, most of the ships whose naines, 
with hers, were household words in Blackwall, by the Clyde, 
and on the Mersey—and are not forgotten yet, as you see— 
are but flotsam ; or coal-hulks, at the most. 

* * * 


Tue ‘‘ Samuel Plimsoll,’ for instance, is a coal-box— 
at Gibraltar, I think. Her master, Simpson, was the 
“merry blue-eyed skipper’’ of Froude’s “Oceama.” But 
she was not the best of the famous craft which flew the 
White Star flag. There was the incomparable ‘“ Ther 
mopyle.’”’ I see her now, that green hull, with a sheer as 
light as the swoop of a swallow, set in a plane of dancing 
sunpoints off Blackwall. With her soaring masts, caught 
in a cloud of delicate cordage, she was as noble and haughty 
as a burst of great music. 

* * * 

Bur when once you begin to mention those names, there 
is no end to the gossip. There is the ‘“‘ Torrens ’’ near her 
in the register. She continued voyaging long after the 
steamers had captured nearly all the trade to the Antipodes. 
‘* Almayer’s Folly ’’ had work done to it in one of her cabins ; 
for Joseph Conrad was once her chief mate. Like the names 
one sees in April in a seed catalogue from an horticulturalist 
are the names to me of those old craft, the “‘ Thyatira,”’ 
“ Ascalon,” “ Euterpe,’ ‘“Enchanter,’ ‘“ Margaret Gal- 
braith,” “ Pleione,’’ “Mermerus,” “ Alcinous,”’ ‘‘ Medea,” 
“ #olus,” “Loch Garry,” “ Macquarie”—I just put them 
down as they come back. And I'd better stop it; for if any 
old sailor sees this, there will be a complaint that I’ve 
omitted the best. 

BH. M. T. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 
THE WORKS OF ALGERNON SWINBURNE 


Mr. Heinemann announces that he will publish shortly a new reprint of the poetical works 
tn six volumes reprinted with no changes. The price of the set will be as before, 76s. net. 
POPULAR EDITIONS 
Mr. Heinemann will also issue,as soon as possible, popular editions at 3s. 6d. net in cloth and 
6s. net in leather (limp covers) of the following works; also sets complete in box, 


cloth, 17s. 6d. net; leather, 2 guineas net : 


I. POEMS AND BALLADS. First Series, | Ill SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE, 
II, POEMS AND BALLADS. Second and Third Series. | IV. ATALANTA IN CALYDON AND ERECHTHEUS. 
V. TRISTRAM haul LYONESSE. 








POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES 


























By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. WAR POETRY. 

THE SECRET OF NARCISSE WAR POEMS. By R. E. VERNEDE (2nd large naar. 
Popular Edition. F’cap 8vo. Cloth 2s. 6d. net. ive ae . 
FATHER AND SON. A Study of Two Temperaments. fan A AND FUSILIERS. re Copia ae ye 
F'cap 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; Leather, 3s. 6d. net. | TEE OLD HUNTSMAN, and other Poems. By SIEG- 
COLLECTED POEMS. One Vol. 5s. net. FRIED SASSOON (2nd Imp.) - 5s. net. 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. 2s. 6a. net each. By ARTHUR SYMONS. 

° D B y av 5s. lo 
GOOD FRIDAY. A Play in Verse RT TADIES. "Deny Seo. ne Bs. —- 
THE FAITHFUL. A Pl 
DAUBER. A Poem. - By LAURENCE HOPE. 
THE DAFFODIL FIELDS. A Poem THE GARDEN OF KAMA 5s. net. 
PHILIP THE KING, and other Poems INDIAN LOVE 5s. net. 
LOLLINGDON DOWNS, and other Poems STARS OF THE DESERT 5s. net. 

= = = 
Beautiful Books for Christmas Gifts 
Richly INustrated in Colour and Line. By JEAN DE BOSSCHERE. Demy 4to. 12s, 6d, net, 
Illustrated in Colour by SIDNEY STANLEY. Large Cr, 8vo. és. net, 
; 2 
ARTHUR RACKHAM’S ILLUSTRATIONS 
At 6s. net. At 15s. net, 


THE ALLIES’ FAIRY BOOK 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL 

ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND 

ZESOP’S FABLES 

MOTHER GOOSE: A Book of Nursery Rhymes 

RIP VAN WINKLE. Popular Edition 

UNDINE (Ts. ‘6d. 6d. net). 


THE RING OF THE NIBLUNGS 

Vol. I. RHINEGOLD AND THE VALKYRIE 

Vol. Il. SIEGFRIED AND THE TWILIGHT OF THE 
GODS 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 

THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS 

ARTHUR RACKHAM’S BOOK OF PICTURES 
RIP VAN WINKLE (Library Edition) 


NEW WAR BOOKS 














WITH THE ITALIANS |THE OLD FRONT LINE 
By F, A. POWELL, Illustrated. 5s. net. | By JOHN MASEFIELD. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE SCHEMES OF THE KAISER _A DIARY WITHOUT DATES 


By Madame ADAM (JULIETTE LAMBER) 5s. net. | By ENID BAGNOLD. 2s. 6d. net. 
| 


A’ ROUMANIAN DIARY THE PSYCHOLOGY OF WAR 


By LADY KENNARD. __ 5s, net. | _| By J T. MacCURDY, M.D. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


“We shall never be independent of our Loeb.”’—The Times. 


A Series of Greek and Latin Texts, with English translation on the opposite page. Edited by E. Capps, Ph.D., LL.D., T. E. Page, Litt.D., and 
W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. Each vol. F’cap 8vo. Cloth, 5s. net; leather, 6s. 6d, net. 


NEW VOLUMES NOW READY 
PLAUTUS, Translated by PAUL NIXON, 


DIO CASSIUS : ROMAN HISTORY. Translated by E. CARY. Volume VI. 

THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. | Translated by W. R. PATON. Volume III. 

PLUTARCH: THE PARALLEL LIVES. | Translated by &. PERRIN. Volume Y. 
Send for Illustrated List. 


LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN 20-21, Bedford Street, W.C, 2. 
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KEATS. 


‘John Keats : His Life and Poetry; His Friends, Critics, 
and After-fame.” By S1ipNEY COLVIN. (Macmillan. 18s. 
net.) 


Ir is impossible to review this book without praising Sir 
Sidney Colvin for the noble architecture of the temple he 
has built in honor of Keats. It is not only a temple, but a 
museum. Sir Sidney has brought together here the whole of 
Keats's world, or at least all the relics of his world that the 
last of a band of great collectors has been able to discover ; 
and in the result we can accompany Keats through the glad 
and sad and mad and bad hours of his short and marvellous 
life as we have never been able to do before under the guid- 
ance of a single biographer. We are still left in the dark, 
it is true, as to Keats’s race and descent. Whether Keats’s 
father came to London from Cornwall or not, Sir Sidney 
has not been able to decide on the rather shaky evidence 
that has been put forward. If it should hereafter turn out 
that Keats was a .Cornishman at one remove, Matthew 
Arnold’s conjecture as to the “Celtic element” in him, as 
in other English poets, may revive in the general esteem. 

In the present state of our knowledge, however, we must 
be content to accept Keats as a Londoner without ancestors 
beyond the father who was head-ostler at the sign of the 
“Swan and Hoop,” Finsbury Pavement, and married his 
master’s daughter. It was at the stable at the “Swan and 
Hoop ”—not a public-house, by the way, but a livery-stable— 
that Keats was prematurely born at the end of October, 
1795. He was scarcely nine years old when his father was 
killed by a fall from a horse. He was only fourteen when 
his mother (who had re-married unhappily and then been 
separated from her husband) died, a victim of chronic 
rheumatism and consumption. It is from his mother that 
Keats seems to have inherited his impetuous and passionate 
nature. There is the evidence of a certain wholesale tea-dealer 
—the respectability of whose trade may have inclined him 
to censoriousness—to the effect that, both as girl and 
woman she “ was a person of unbridled temperament, and 
that in her later years she fell into loose ways, and was no 
credit to the family.’’ That she had other qualities besides 
those mentioned by the tea-dealer is shown by the passionate 
affection which existed between her and her son John. 
“Once as a young child, when she was ordered to be kept 
quiet during an illness, he is said to have insisted on keep- 
ing watch at her door with an old sword, and allowing no 
one to go in.” As she lay dying, “he sat up whole nights 
with her in a great chair, would suffer nobody to give her 
medicine, or even cook her food, but himself, and read novels 
to her in her intervals of ease.’’ The Keats children were 
fortunately not left penniless. Their grandfather, the pro- 
prietor of the livery-stable, had bequeathed a fortune of 
£13,000, a little of which was spent on sending Keats to a 
good school till the age of sixteen, and afterwards enabled 
him to attend Guy’s Hospital as a medical student. 

It is almost impossible to credit the accepted story that he 
passed all his boyhood without making any attempt at writing 
poetry. “He did not begin to write,” says Sir Sidney 
Colvin, ‘“ till he was near eighteen.” If this is so, one feels 
all the more grateful to his old schoolfellow, Cowden Clarke, 
who lent him “ The Faéry Queene,” with a long list of other 
books, and in doing so presented him with the key which 
unlocked the unsuspected treasure of his genius. There is 
only one person, indeed, in all the Keats circle to whom 
one is more passionately grateful than to Cowden Clarke: 
that is Fanny Brawne. Keats no doubt had labored to some 
purpose—occasionally, to fine purpose—with his genius 
before the autumn of 1818, when he met Fanny Brawne for 
the first time. None the less, had he died before that date, 
he would have been remembered in literature not as a 
marvellous original artist, but rather as one of those 
“inheritors of unfulfilled renown’ among whom Shelley 
surprisingly placed him. Fanny Brawne may (or may not) 
have been the bad fairy of Keats as a man. She was 
unquestionably his good fairy as a poet. 

This is the only matter upon which we find ourselves 
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seriously disposed to quarrel with Sir Sidney Colvin as a 
biographer. He does not emphasize as he ought the debt 
we are under to Fanny Brawne as the intensifier of Keats’s 
genius—the “minx,’’ as Keats irritably called her, who 
transformed him in a few months from a poet of still doubt- 
ful fame into a master and an immortal. The attachment, 
Sir Sidney thinks, was a misfortune for him, though he 
qualifies this by adding that “so probably under the circum- 
stances must any passion for a woman have been.”’ Well, 
let us test this “misfortune” by its consequences, The 
meeting with Fanny took place, as we have said, in the 
autumn of 1818. During the winter Keats continued to 
write ‘“‘ Hyperion,” which he seems already to have begun. 
In January, 1819, he wrote “ The Eve of St. Agnes.” During 
the spring of that year, he wrote the “ Ode to Psyche,” the 
“Ode on a Grecian Urn,” the “Ode to a Nightingale,”’ and 
“La Belle Dame sans Merci.” In the autumn he finished 
“Lamia,” and wrote the “Ode to Autumn.” To the same 
year belongs the second greatest of his sonnets, “ Bright star, 
would I were steadfast and thou not.’ In other words, 
practically all the tine gold of Keats’s work was produced in 
the months in which his passion for Fanny Brawne was 
consuming him as with fire. His greatest poems we clearly 
owe to that heightened sense of beauty which resulted from 
his translation into a lover. It seems to us almost a 
treachery to Keats’s memory to belittle a woman who was at 
least the occasion of such a passionate expenditure of genius, 
Sir Sidney Colvin does his best to be fair to Fanny, but his 
presentation of the story of Keats’s love for her, we are 
afraid, will be regarded by the long line of her disparagers 
as an endorsement of their belittlement. 

We can understand the dislike of Fanny Brawne 
on the part of those who dislike Keats and all his 


works. But if we accept Keats and “The Eve of 
St. Agnes,’’ we had better be honest and also accept 
Fanny, who inspired them. Keats, it must be 


remembered, was a sensualist. His poems belong to the 
literature of the higher sensualism. They reveal him as a 
man not altogether free from the vulgarities of sensualism, 
as well as one who was able to transmute it into perfect 
literature. He seems always to have admired women 
vulgarly as creatures whose hands were waiting to be 
squeezed, rather than as human beings; the eminent 
exception to this being his sister-in-law, Georgiana. 
His famous declaration of independence of them — 
that he would rather give them a sugar-plum than his 
time—was essentially a cynicism in the exhausted-Don-Juan 
mood. Hence Keats was almost doomed to fall in love with 
provocation rather than with what the Victorians called 
“soul,” His destiny was not to be a happy lover, but the 
slave of a “minx.” It was not a slavery without dignity, 
however. It had the dignity of tragedy. Sir Sidney Colvin 
regrets that the love-letters of Keats to Fanny were ever 
published. It would be as reasonable, in our opinion, to 
regret the publication of “La Belle Dame sans Merci.” 
“La Belle Dame sans Merci” says in literature merely what 
the love-letters say in autobiography. The love-letters, 
indeed, like the pcem, affect us as great literature does. 
They unquestionably take us down into the depths of suffer- 
ing—those depths in which tortured souls cry out and moan 
almost inarticulately in their anguish. The torture of the 
dying lover, as he sails for Italy and leaves Fanny, never 
to see her again, has almost no counterpart in biographical 
literature. “The thought of leaving Miss Brawne,” he 
writes to Brown from Yarmouth, “is beyond everything 
horrible—the sense of darkness coming over me—I eternally 
see her figure eternally vanishing.” And when he reaches 
Naples he writes to the same friend :— 


“TI can bear to die—I cannot bear to leave her. O, 
God! God! God! Everything that I have in my trunks 
that reminds me of her goes through me like a spear. The 
silk lining she put in my travelling cap scalds my head. 
My imagination is herribly vivid about her—I see her—I 
hear her. . . that I could be buried near where 
she lives! I am afraid to write to her—to receive a letter 
from her. To see her handwriting would break my heart-— 
even to hear of her anyhow, to see her name written, would 
be more than I can bear.”’ 


Sir Sidney Colvin does not attempt to hide Keats’s love- 
story away in a corner. Where he goes wrong, in our 


opinion, is in his failure to realize that this love story was 
Had Sir Sidney 


the making of Keats as a man of genius, 
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fully grasped the part played by Fanny Brawne as, for 
good or evil, the presiding genius of Keats as a poet, he 
would, we fancy, have found a different explanation of the 
changes introduced into the later version of “ La Belle Dame 
sans Merci.” Sir Sidney is all in favor—and we agree with 
him—of the earlier version, which begins :— 
‘*O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
Alone and palely loitering?” 


But he does not perceive the reasons which led Keats to 
alter this in the version he published in Leigh Hunt's 
“Tndicator” to :— 


‘* Ah, what can ail thee, wretched wight,’— 


and so on. Sir Sidney thinks that this and other changes, 
“which are all in the direction of the slipshod and the 
commonplace, were made on Hunt’s suggestion, and that 
Keats acquiesced from fatigue or indifference.” To accuse 
Hunt of wishing to alter “knight-at-arms’’ to “ wretched 
wight” seems to us unwarrantable guessing. Surely a 
much more likely explanation is that Keats, who wrote his 
own biography as an unfortunate lover in this poem, came 
in a realistic mood to dislike “knight-at-arms” as a too 
romantic image of himself. He decided, we conjecture, that 
“wretched wight ” was a description nearer the bitter truth. 
Hence his emendation. The other alterations also seem to 
us to belong to Keats rather than to Hunt. This does not 
mean that the “knight-at-arms” version is not the more 
beautiful. But, in spite of this, we trust the Delegates of 
the Oxford University Press will not listen to Sir Sidney 
Colvin’s appeal to banish the later version from their 
editions of Keats. Every edition of Keats, we hold, ought 
to contain both versions just as it ought to contain both 
versions of “ Hyperion.” 

Nothing that we have written will be regarded, we trust, 
as depreciating the essential excellence, power, and (in its 
scholarly way) even the greatness of Sir Sidney Colvin’s book. 
But a certain false emphasis here and there, an intelligible 
prejudice in favor of believing what is good of his subject, 
has left his book almost too apt.to the hand of those who 
cannot love a man of genius without desiring to “ respect- 
abilize” him. Sir Sidney sees clearly enough the double 
nature of Keats—his fiery courage, shown in his love of 
fighting as a schoolboy, his generosity, his virtue of the 
heart, on the one hand, and his luxurious love of beauty, 
his tremulous and swooning sensitiveness in the presence of 
nature and women, his morbidness, his mawkishness, his 
fascination as by serpents, on the other. But in the 
resultant portrait, it is a too respectable and virile Keats 
that emerges. Keats was more virile as a man than is 
generally understood He does not owe his immortality to 
his virility, however. He owes it to his servitude to 
golden images, to his citizenship of the world of the 
senses, to his bondage to physical love. Had he lived 
longer he might have conquared other worlds. His recast- 
ing of “ Hyperion ” opens with a cry of distrust in the artist 
who is content to live in the little world of his art. His 
very revulsion against the English of Milton was a revulsion 
against the dead language of formal beauty. But it is in 
formal beauty—the formal beauty especially of the “ Ode 
on a Grecian Urn,” which has never been surpassed in 
literature—that his own achievement lies. He is great 
among the pagans, not among the prophets. Unless we keep 
this clearly in mind our praise of him will not be apprecia- 
tion. It will be but a sounding funeral speech instead of 
communion with a lovely and broken spirit, the greatest 
boast of whose life was: “I have loved the principle of 
beauty in ail things.”’ 

Rosert Lynp. 
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TuHoucH for many the name of Newman is still one to 
conjure with, these letters are frankly dull. They describe a 
succession of storms in a diminutive tea-cup—Tract XC., 
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progress towards Catholicism — seen out of all proportion, 
and treated from the narrowest and most sectarian point of 
view. On Arnold’s death the comment is that 


“if it be right to speculate on such serious matters, 
there is something quite of comfort to be gathered from 
his removal from this scene of action at the time it took 
mae as if so good a man should not be suffered to commit 
imself cominus against truths which he 60 little 
understood ’’ ; 


—the question, “But is Arnold a Christian?’’ will be 
remembered in this connection ; and on Alexander’s appoint- 
ment to Jerusalem :— 


“Ts there no means of impeaching or indicting someone 


or other? Lawyers can tarow everything into form. 
Should Bishop Alexander commit any irregularity out in 
Palestine, might not one bring him into urt in 


England?” 


And what can be thought of the mental perspective of the 
following, from Hope-Seott to Gladstone? :— 

‘‘Had Prussia come to us humbled and_ penitent, 
complaining that separation from the Catholic Church was 
too heavy any longer to be borne . then none more 
gladly than I would have prayed that, as far as higher 

uties would allow, she should become one with us. But, 
as it is, she comes jauntily, by a Roval Envoy, with a 
Royal Liturgy in her hand, and a new and comprehensive 
theory of religion on her lips, to propose joint endowment 
of Bishoprics, alsernate nominations, mixed confessions of 
faith and a Political Protectorate soldered 
together by a divine institution.” 


It is not a very amiable or Christian spirit ; and we cannot 
be surprised at Bunsen’s judgment that— 


‘if the Oxford Movement were to succeed, it would intro- 
duce Popery without authority, Protestantism without 
liberty, Catholicism without universality, and Evangelism 
without spirituality.” 


It has, in fact, done so to a greater extent than one could 
wish. 

Probably the first thing that will strike the reader is 
the meticulousness with which the official censorship of the 
Church has been brought to bear upon this book. 
Newman was the greatest Catholic divine of a century of 
reaction. He did not “suffer fools gladly”; but his dif- 
ferences with the authorities of his Church did not go 
beyond a certain intolerance of stupidity, which, he felt, 
when carried beyond a certain point, becomes a tr.oral 
as well as an intellectual fault. Acton, who judged 
him better ihan any other contemporary, never 
doubted his fundamental Ultramontanism, which his eleva- 
tion to the Cardinalate by Leo XIII., one of the most 
Roman, though at the same time one of the wisest of Popes, 
guaranteed. Yet the consent of three several censors, one 
of them an Archbishop, is required before this selection from 
his correspondence between 1839-1845 can be published. 
And the censorship is negative, not positive. It does not 
express approval or sanction ; what it says is Nihil obstat; 
there is no sufficient reason why the book should not appear. 
Such an excess of precaution does not inspire confidence. 
We do not know what has been omitted, or how 
far we have, not the real Newman, but Newman as the 
Church authorities wish him to appear. It is possible that 
in his letters of the few years covered by the present work 
there was little to which they could take exception. But 
there are periods in his life with regard to which this would 
certainly not be the case. His correspondence between 1860- 
1876 would be of exceptional interest to the Church his- 
torian of the time. But, unless by some happy indiscretion 
it is published without being submitted to the censor, it is 
certain that it will never see the light. 

To the present generation Newman is an enigma, and 
the charm of his subtle and elusive personality—in connec- 
tion with which agnosco veteris vestigia flamme occurs to some 
still living—enhances the spell. That he was a great leader 
of reaction is certain; but, in his later years at least, he 
seemed to many to have a foot in both camps. He was 
supposed to have an answer to every doubt, and a solution 
of every difficulty. But, if this was so, he retained these 
answers and these solutions in scrinio pectoris: his reserve 
was impenetrable; they did not appear. Jowett’s criticism 
of the Apologia was, first, that it was “not the work of a 
saint ’—the great man was, indeed, intolerant of opposition ; 


the Jerusalem Bishopric, the ups and downs of the writer’s | and, secondly, that it discussed at great length the question 
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whether Newman should, or should not, become a Roman 
Catholic—“ not, I think, a matter of much importance,’”’ the 
Master added, with less than his usual perspicacity : since, 
both for the Roman Catholic Church and for the Church of 
England, Newman’s secession was an event pregnant with 
consequence. It set the former in a false perspective ; for 
he was a great magician, who could make shadows seem real, 
and the worse the better reason ; and it hypnotized the latter 
into a fatal policy of substituting the denominational for 
the national idea. 

The period covered by these letters is that during which 
Newman was dallying with and allowing himself to be 
fascinated by the idea of secession. He was a master of 
introspection and an artist in self-portraiture; the process 
is vividly described. But the interest of the discussion is 
historical, not actual ; the ground has changed. People still 
become Catholics from a variety of reasons—political, 
esthetic, temperamental. A generation or two ago more 
serious reasons led more serious persons to take that step. 
But surely no one ever took it on such ground as Newman’s : 
on the strength of a supposed analogy between the relation 
of the Church of England to the Church of Rome in our own 
time, and that of the Monophysites to Leo the Great in the 
fifth century; Eutyches corresponding to the Reformers, 
Anglicanism to the Henoticon of the Emperor Zeno, and 
Leo the Great, the most majestic of Roman Pontiffs, to the 
fatuous Gregory XVI. and his deplorable successor. The 
unactuality of the outlook is amazing: with all the subjective 
sincerity of those who held it, the position is absolutely 
unreal. These extravagances have left a deeper mark on 
Anglicanism than we think; it is difficult not to connect 
them with the empty churches, the decline of observance, 
and the increasing failure of the Church to keep in touch 
with life, which characterize the religious position of to-day. 
When organized religion presents itself as a “stagnant 
vivary,” the work-a-day world passes it by. 

The enigma of Newman remains unsolved. The Church 
of England he despised; Protestantism he detested ; 
Liberalism in any shape he hated, and feared. He disliked 
certain features of the Roman system; and he was too 
essentially a frondeur to work under authority, or with other 
men. But he saw no Catholicism outside Rome; and he was 
too strongly drawn to Catholicism, both by temperament, 
and by fear of the alternative—which, for him, was pure 
negation—to hesitate as to its essentials. Acutely as he 
suffered under the odious pontificate of Pius IX., it is 
impossible to think that his regrets were more than 
velleities. Those who have the good fortune to be familiar 
with Mr, Wilfrid Ward’s masterly Life of the Cardinal will 
remember how forcibly he expressed them during the gloomy 
years which preceded the Vatican Council: but they were 
shadowy rather than efficacious, and expressed a mood, not 
a conviction. Nor can we regret that it was so. If the 
Church of Rome would not use him, the Church of England 
could not have done so: he was too fundamentally sui 
generis to plough a common furrow; like another eminent 
and ambiguous figure of our generation, he must plough his 
own. Such characters are the disappointment of their own 
age; and the perplexity and problem of those who come 
after them. They are full of promise, well equipped, 
brilliant, the favorites (it seems) of fortune. Yet the dull, 
the vulgar, the mean outstrip them. They are lacking 
in a certain robustness of fibre which these possess: and 
the instinctive question of the observer as he notes their 
meteor-like rise, fall, and disappearance, is, “To what 
purpose was this waste?” 





LUCKY CONJECTURE. 


‘*Honeycomb.” By Dororny M. RIcHARDsON. (Duckworth. 
5s. net.) 


Tue most remarkable novel of the year, from the critic’s 
standpoint, we should judge is “ Honeycomb,” the third of 
the series in which Miss Richardson chronicles the life of her 
heroine, Miriam Henderson. For the highly impressionistic 
style she has developed makes a break with current methods 
in fiction, and creates a new instrument for woman’s 
expression of her apprehension of life. Women are in- 





stinctively pragmatists. They feel things are so-and-so, and 
deal with facts as with their families, taking the line of least 
resistance, yielding to or eluding circumstances they cannot 
control, ignoring what is “tiresome,” seizing the essential 
and manipulating it skilfully to aid their design. They do 
not need to walk all round a subject and “ form conclusions ”’ 
likemen. They know that realities are infinitely more subtle, 
contradictory, variegated, deceptive than men understand, 
and yet generally can be coaxed into line with patience 
and craft. 

This feminine power of discerning the heart of facts at a 
glance—for woman judges by the tell-tale detail which man 
often fails to observe—is much more easily expressed in 
language by shades of tone than by the clearest or fullest 
descriptions. Itisreally the fresh living feeling about life and 
people and nature that women specially should secure, not the 
intellectualized statement which is so apt to be deadened in 
writing. But art is frightfully exacting in its demands on 
life and time, and women more than men recoil from ex- 
pending the precious hours of sensation in perfecting mere 
expression. : 

Miss Richardson shows much original daring in trusting 
implicitly to her nervous fluid states of feeling to build up 
for us pictures purely feminine in their mobility and 
receptivity. With her we swim in and out of scenes, where 
the moment declares the values behind appearances, in 
spiritual flash-lights. The youthful heroine, Miriam, now a 
governess in the country house of a rich, smart, fairly 
nice English family, nestles down into its luxury, 
which laps her in light and fragrant warmth. But though 
rejoicing in it and snatching at the fresh sensations 
and excitements of its careless worldliness, she sees clearly 
that “these people were not happy. They were not real.” 

Neither clever, successful Mr. Corrie, a _ leading 
Q.C., nor sweet, bright Mrs. Corrie, living for her 
children, but “sad and lonely inside,” nor magnificently 
solid Mrs. Kirnen, with her lovely, wonderful West-end flat 
and her secret, “she doesn’t care a rap about him, not a 
teeny rap . . she’s a wise lady—dollars—that’s the 
thing; she'll never have any kiddies,’ nor Mr. and Mrs. 
Steeple-Craven, who, on meeting, “ have to say something to 
each other,” nor Joey Banks, with her caressing, smiling 
eyes, who “ worries about her looks, just like any other girl” 
—none of these people seem really to seize the happiness 
they are chasing. They are “fair masks,” keeping it up 
with jollity, having no end of a good time; but their 
happiness is a bit metallic. This conclusion is inferred 
rather than stated. Miriam apprehends through the gay, 
easy, jolly worldliness of these people something sated, 
calculating, uncanny and __ restless. The extreme 
femininity of the author’s method lies in Miriam’s 
conveying all the meaning little shades in people's 
behavior, the motives sneaking in their hearts. Nothing 
escapes her registration. She passes no judgment as 
a man would do. She accepts it all for what it is, just as one 
accepts the wetness of water, or the coming of the evening. 

And it is really remarkable how the swift darting im- 
pressionism of her intuitive criticism discards as superfluous 
the usual recital of facts and circumstances, that clog up our 
latter-day novelists’ pictures. Modern life is so stuffed with 
details, so swift in its transitions, so confused in its 
embarrassing welter of impressions and feelings, that it is 
imperative for the artist to select only the essential fact, the 
one tiny fact that “ gives away ’’ what is in the appearances. 
For example, Miriam, in driving in a hansom with 
Bob Greville, a tired, elderly clubman, “glances with 
loathing at the pointed collar that stuck out across the three 
firm little folds under the clean-shaven chin.’’ After that 
we know all about Bob’s waste of time in being nice to her, 
showing her his bachelor chambers, and finally getting to 
the point of asking, “Are you happy, dear girl? Do you 
like being with old Bob in his den?” It’s all a waste of 
time for Bob. 

Miss Richardson sums up and disposes of the episode 
in two little pictures, where the ordinary novelist would 
need half-a-dozen chapters. The economy of the author’s 
impressionistic method, of course, has been practised by 
others, notably by Henry James in his “ middle period” ; 
but Miss Richardson has contrived like nobody else to forge 
an instrument by which the feminine method of apprehend- 
ing life reveals itself in unerring divination. 
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The inimitably clever story of a woman’s attempt at eman- 
cipation. Incidentally, the stultifying effect of the school- 
mistresses’ profession upon the mind is disclosed. 
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By Eunice G. Murray 
2s. Net; _ Cloth. 3s. 6d. Net; Postage 4d. 
Che story of a high-principled woman, whose devotion to the 
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By Theodora Wilson Wilson 
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By Herbert Tremaine 
2s, Net: Cloth, 3s. 6d. Net; Postage 3d. 
“A novel, 239 pages long, well printed, in good type, on 
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2s. net. We wish the mysteries of the trade permitted all 
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2s. 6d. Net: Cloth, 4s. Net; 
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A. WAS AN ARCHER. 


“An Alphabet of Economics.” By A. R. OracE. (Fisher 
Unwin. 4s. 6d. net.) 


A DICTIONARY may appear at first sight to be a heavy vehicle 
of criticism. But, as Dr. Johnson knew, it has its advan- 
tages. It gives you the cover of a formally precise method for 
your attacks. Its artificiality is not so injurious as might be 
expected. To Mr. Orage’s purpose, which is that of exposing 
the sophistry, the confusion, and the deliberate misuse of 
economic language, the alphabetic order lends some for- 
tuitous aid. That ‘“‘ Unemployment,’ ‘“‘ Utility,’’ ‘‘ Value,”’ 
‘“* Wages,’’ ‘‘ Wealth’’ should appear in close order towards 
the close of his inquiry is very useful. For he is thereby 
enabled to gather up and drive home the pervasive import 
of his general criticism. His literary style, strong and often 
witty, also chimes in with the semi-humorous suggestion of 
the alphabet. It compels concise and vigorous phrasing 
without qualification. 

Mr. Orage, as most readers are aware, is one of the 
chief exponents of Guild Socialism, and though in this 
volume there is little of a positive economic policy, the 
definitions are wholly directed by this spirit. His central 
thesis is that ‘‘ Labor is not properly a ‘factor’ in pro- 
duction, but the producer himself.’’ A Capitalist, on the 
other hand, is not only not a producer, he is not a 
necessary economic being. Capital is necessary, but not the 
single private owner and profiteer. How to transform the 
economic system, so as to adapt it to the new demand that 
Labor shall use capital and land as its tools, is the vital 
question which comes to the surface many times as Mr. 
Orage digs at the various initial letters of the accepted 
economic terminology. 

Recognizing truly enough that the financier, as the 
exploiter of money capital, is the deadliest foe of labor and 
liberty, he directs a good many shafts against the money 
industry. But we do not think his work is here complete, 
for it assumes that interest is explained and exposed as 
usury, or hire payment for money, whereas there is another 
side to the problem, viz., the consideration of the stimuli 
required to evoke from individuals the creation of concrete 
forms of capital, with a corresponding postponement of 
personal consumption. In an early paragraph on Abstinence, 
this important point is not discussed. In one or two other 
matters Mr. Orage runs to extremes which are likely to 
injure his main positions. His wholesale onslaught on 
machinery as the inevitable foe of labor is greatly overdone. 
Machinery can be made to lighten and improve the life of 
man, and the great machine industries are the chief 
challenge and the chief opportunity for labor to assert its 
power of controlling industry. 

But, taken as a whole, Mr. Orage does excellent service in 
pricking many bubbles of accepted economic terminology and 
in pressing home the final test of humanity. If sometimes he 
is carried away by memories of ancient controversy, as when 
he goes so far as to insist that no reasonable differentiation 
exists between land values and other velues, on most 
matters he has excellent things to say, and sometimes says 
them wittily, as, for instance, in his reduction of the Law 
of Supply and Demand to its initials, L. S. D. And he is 
supremely right in his insistence that, what Society, as well 
as Labor needs, is to get rid of that central evil in motive 
and in process, known as profiteering, which, as he justly 
observes, ‘‘ is not concerned with the production of values 
(that is, of human abilities), but with prices.” 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘Mexico, from Diaz to the Kaiser.” By Mrs. ALEX TWEEDIE. 
(Hutchinson. 16s. net.) 


Ir is almost useless for an English reader to attempt 
to disentangle the politics of Latin America. It is as though 
an ordinary and temperate mind were to be faced with the 
confusion of a tropical jungle, and were asked to analyze 
that. It is true the jungle is merely vegetation, to be 
related to such causes as one knows, and to be arranged 
according to the usual orders of plant life. But the life 
has developed differently. What was a modest violet in 
Europe is a great tree there. The too usual springs of political 








action, ambition, pride, greed and fear, develop the same 
choice fruit in Latin America; only local conditions give it 
other forms and often more pronounced flavors. Mrs. 
Tweedie, whose views about Porfirio Diaz are clear from her 
forthright statement that “the downfall of Diaz was the 
greatest calamity Mexico has ever known,’’ knows enough 
of Mexican contemporary history to have definite convictions 
about it, and her skill as a writer gives her narrative a 
briskness which is very entertaining, and her reader acquires 
the sensation that he is learning more about Mexico than he 
thought was there. 


* * * 


“fhe Faith of a Farmer: Extracts from the Diary of 
William Dannatt of Great Haltham.” Edited by J. E. G. 
DE MONTMORENCY. (Murray. 5s, net.) 


Witi1am Dannartt farmed the disheartening soil of Essex, 
with his head in a cloud of mysticism. He made a business 
success of his farming, too, and his unworldliness did not 
deprive English agriculturists of an account book of his 
invention which is now in wide use. He began this religious 
diary in his 68th year, writing each evening until his death 
in November, 1914. Mr. Montmorency, who introduces us 
to this remarkable farmer, has made selections from the 
diary arranged under various headings. The manner is 
without affectation; the writing appeals by its simplicity. 
Profound thinking there is none, but the diary reveals a de- 
vout man of simple and sincere mind. On one occasion he 
reaches a state of ecstasy in a view of everlasting peace. He 
was assured that ‘his writings were not of his own wisdom, but 
of divine direction. Apparently, the inspiration failed when 
war broke out. He did not understand it. “ Why should 
any slight, real or fancied, be resented among nations more 
than between individuals?’’ He thinks it must be a divine 
chastisement for our sinful pleasures. There were perverts, 
we are reminded, who loved prize-fights. * A beneficent 
Providence slaying the youth of Europe to change the heart 
of the National Sporting Club! 


*% *% * 


“The Voice of Belgium: Being the War Utterances of 
Cardinal Mercier.” With a Preface by CARDINAL BOURNE. 
(Burns & Oates. 2s. 6d. net.) 


In the history of this war, the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Malines will be a noteworthy figure. The vastness of the 
war, having the nature of a continental convulsion of nature, 
will diminish the brief personalities, however important, 
who were occasionally central and illuminated by its fires. 
But the Primate of Belgium is assured of being a lasting 
historical figure, and perhaps the centre of a library of 
controversy. This volume contains his sermons and 
addresses to his flock, his protests to Von Bissing, and other 
documents. The date of the first is Christmas, 1914. 
Throughout it all one hears the voice of a courageous and 
high-minded man whose conception of his charge and his 
duty is on a plane which has always been rare in history, 
and certainly has not been common in this war. 


* * * 


“Rustic Sounds and Other Studies in Literature and 
Natural History.” By Sir Francis Darwin. (Murray. 
6s. net.) 


Sir Francis Darwin, who is a botanist of distinction and 
the biographer of his father, proves an excellent discursive 
essayist. Quite charmingly, as becomes one whose exercises 
in English were in the correction of his father’s proof-sheets, 
he tells us of the rustic sounds he has loved since childhood, 
what is the best lane in the Cotswolds, how to tabulate Jane 
Austen’s characters as one classifies the flora of a land 
(supposing you should want to do this), the proper way to 
educate a man of science, how to make a whistle from a 
branch of horse-chestnut, and why the narcissus curls its 
neck (he is probably the best living authority on the 
movements of plants). The reader is so grateful for the 
gifts of scientific lore the generous author offers that he will 
restrain a smile when Sir Francis leaves the completion of 
the work of classifying Jane Austen’s people—“ the young 
men would correspond to a Natural Order, say the 
Ranunculacee ’’—to those who can devote a lifetime to the 
subject. It never will be done. 
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Belgium Red Cross 


(Registered under War Charities Act) 
Patron ;—H.M. the QUEEN of the BELGIANS 
President :—Baron C. GOFFINET 


The Belgian Army, though sadly diminished in 
numbers, is still “ doing its bit” at the side of the British 
and French Armies in Flanders. It must not be forgotten 
that it was the little Belgian Army that held up the 
German hordes at Liége and on the Yser in the opening 
days of the War, thus gaining valuable time and enabling 
Britain to land her Expeditionary Force on the Continent 
to co-operate with France ‘in resisting the invaders. 


The BELGIAN RED CROSS has established large 


well-built Hospitals which are fully equipped with up-to- 
date appliances. One of these is situated immediately 
behind the firing line, so that the wounded—Belgian and 
British—receive prompt and skilful treatment. 


The Committee appeals to the British Nation for 
generous help to provide 


A NEW HOSPITAL 
which is very badly needed on the Flanders front. 
Their country being still in the enemy’s occupation, 
the Belgian nation are prevented from supporting the work 
as they would readily do under happier conditions. 


Donations should be forwarded to the Hon. Treasurer, 
the Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, 
Mansion House, E.C. 2. 


Gifts in kind to the Anglo-Belgian Committee of the 


BELGIAN RED CROSS, 
28, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W. 1! 
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“Canterbury Pilgrims and their Ways.” By FRANCIS WATT. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Watt that though the Canterbary 
Pilgrimage owes its origin to Thomas a Becket, it is Cue to 
Chaucer that it is still a vivid memory. He is such a 
devout Chaucerian that he hhas gone every foot of the pil 
grimage, and he tells us all about it—literally, all. In 
discussing pilgrimages in general, he goes gack to the shrine 
of A&sculapius, and, so nothing should be omitted in the 
history of Canterbury, he starts with some geological 
evidence, working his way up to the story of the re-introduc- 
tion of Christianity into Kent, which could not be complete, 
naturally, without the picture of Gregory and the infant 
Angles in the slave market of Rome. He is so wonderfully 
thorough himself that he feels it a loss that Chaucer did not 
take his pilgrims into Canterbury, because ‘“‘a visit to the 
shrine inspired by Chaucer’s genius had been a precious 
literary treasure.’”’ Perhaps so; but there is always “ The 
Reves’ Tale’’ for consolation. 


recognizes 


* * * 


“Portraits of Sir Douglas Haig, Lt.-Gen. Jan C. Smuts, 
Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, and Admiral Sir David 
Beatty.” Reproduced in Colors after Drawings by FRANCIS 
Dopp. (‘ Country Life” Olfice. 2s. 6d. each.) 


THESE excellent portraits vary in merit. The artist’s 
skill is best shown in his representation of Admiral Beatty. 
That portrait is, beyond doubt, the best of the collection, 
and the happiest portrayal of the Admiral yet published. 


* * * 


“The Life of Sir Clements Markham.” 


By Admiral Sir 
ALBERT H. MARKHAM. (Murray. 


15s. net.) 


Iv was a great privilege to know the writer and explorer 
had been Secretary of the Royal Geographical 
Society for thirty years, and was president for twenty. 
There was not a man in London with such a store of 
reminiscences of explorers and naturalists, and of travels 
in obscure regions, as Sir Clements Markham. His memory, 
as his biographer reminds us, was remarkable, and when 
he was sure of his listener, he could be intimate and 
doubtful certain feats of exploration, now 
classical records, which if published would raise a little 
dust. We hope he kept a full diary, and that some day we 
shall have at least some of it. In the meantime, this is a 
good biography, with much to entertain us in Sir Clement’s 
early adventures in the Navy and during his South 
American travels. Eagerly we turned to it for some 
reference to Spruce, that great English botanist, who never 
got here the honor he earned, and who might have died in 
extreme poverty, as Sir Clements once told us, but for the 
indignation of the German von Martius. And again, we 
looked for a reference to the incomparable author of the 
‘Naturalist on the River Amazon,” who was appointed to 
the Assistant-Secretaryship of the Geographical Society by 
Sir Clements ; but the sole reference is to “ Mr. H. W. Bates, 
the talented South American traveller and naturalist.” 
These were serious disappointments to us. Still, the book 
is good reading. 
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The Geek in the City. 


Tue City seems to be getting accustomed to the campaign 
in Italy, and by Tuesday afternoon Consols had rallied 
to 56, though the War Loan was easier at 933. French Fives 
had fallen to 773, and Russian Fives to 604, but it is very 
difficult to find any buyers for Russian stock. Similarly, in 
Russian Mines, which have again fallen, there is practically 
no business for the same reason. The first fighting in Italy 
and the apparent recovery of Mr. Lloyd George’s Govern- 
ment, which, of course, is associated with the idea of a long 
war, has naturally given a stimulus to armament shares, 
and there has been a specially good demand for Armstrong’s 
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and Vickers’s. Otherwise the Stock Markets have been dull, 
and there is not much to noite in the exchanges, except for 
a depreciation in Italian lire. In shipping circles, there is 
much satisfaction at the rebuff which has been suffered by 
the Food Controller through a decision of Mr. Justice 
Bailhache, who has held for the China Mutual Steam 
Navigation Co. that the Shipping Controller acted ultra 
vires in requisitioning the services of the owners. It looks as 
if further attempts to introduce bureaucratic Socialism by 
Regulations under the Defence of the Realm Act may have 
to be abandoned. Public finance remains unsatisfactory, 
though there has been some improvement in the weekly sale 
of War Bonds. Apparently, investors want very high rates 
of interest, and do not like to their 


have all money in 


Government securities. 


ARGENTINE RaliLways. 


The reports of the four great Argentine railways have 
now appeared, and some comparison of results is now pos 
sible. As regards dividends for the past year-—namely, that 
ended on June 30th last—not one has maintained the rate 
paid for the previous year. The Central Argentine pays 
nothing on the Deferred, and only 1 as against 4 per cent. 
on the Ordinary; while the Pacific pays nothing on the 
Ordinary and 13 per’ cent. on the Second Preference, as 
against 1 and 5 per cent. respectively. The Great Southern 
and the Western reduce their ordinary distributions from 
43 to 4 per cent. and from 5 to 3 per cent. respectively. A 
comparison of gross receipts on those of the previous year 
shows the following results :— 

Per cent. 
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B. A. & Pacific... .. 
B. A. Great Southern ... 
Thus, three of the four companies suffered substantial reduc- 
tions in receipts; and, added to this, the rise in working 
expenses was enormous, especially in running expenses. 
Indeed, so great has been the inctease under this head, 
notably in the cost of fuel, that maintenance charges have 
had to suffer to a considerable extent ; the total spent by the 
four companies under this head per mile of road being only 
about 80 per cent. of the average of the last eight years. 
Fixed charges against revenue do not show any material 
alteration, but the balances available for dividend are con- 
siderably lower ; and, after paying dividends, every company 
has to reduce the amount carried forward by amounts varying 
from £10,000 in the case of the Great Southern to £28,000 
in the case of the Western. The decision by the Argentine 
Government to allow an increase of 22 per cent. in freight 
tariffs should go a long way to meet the formidable rise in 
working expenses which the companies have to face, while 
the good crop prospects give rise to hopes of larger receipts. 
But labor difficulties are not by any means left behind, 
and on this the immediate future of the Argentine railway 
companies to a large extent depends. 


Britisa Corton aND Woot Dyers. 


The half-yearly statement of the British Cotton and 
Wool Dyers’ Association, relating to the six months ended 
September 30th last, shows a decrease in profits at £76,505, 
as compared with £97,106 at the corresponding period last 
year. The figure is arrived at after deducting £1,931 for 
specific depreciation, and £32,285 for repairs, renewals, and 
providing an estimated amcunt in respect of income - tax, 
excess profits duty and other contingencies, and includes 
income from investments. After paying administration 
expenses and debenture and other interest, and transferring 
£12,500 to depreciation fund, which now stands at £222,500, 
there remains a balance of £41,522, as compared with £62,273 
a year ago. No interim distribution is made, and the balance 
carried forward to the second half of the year, including 
£47,116 brought in, amounts to £88,637, as against £102,656 
at September 30th, 1916. The setback in earnings may pro- 
bably be partly ascribed to the scarcity of wool, but an 
offset to this is the effect of higher prices. The 15 per cent. 
dividend paid for the last financial year, however, seems 
fairly well assured. 

LucELLuM. 














